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NOTES 


Conrempr of Court, if it has not lost its terrors, has at 
any rate become familiar. It is, however, still possible to 
speak of the great cause in which The Times is a party 
without outraging decency after the manner of Mr. Morley 
and the member for Derby. The conduct of the repre- 
sentatives of The Times in accepting the celebrated letters, 
on the evidence laid before them, remains a mystery ; 
but there is another mystery (which perhaps Sir William 
Hareourt can explain), and that is, the silence of Mr. 
Parnell. The public must still be told why no action was 
at once taken against The Times on the _ publication 
of the forgeries, before they can quite understand the 
whole of the letters incident. To say, as some have 
said, that the whole work of the Commission is now 
at an end, is mere nonsense and bad _ citizenship, 
In truth, the business is not nearly over, It was an 
enormous mistake on the part of Messrs, Soames and 
Macdonald to make the forged letters—which are only a 
detail—the most romantic and decorative part of their 
ease: especially as they had only Pigott’s word for them, 
and were at no pains to see what Pigott’s word was 
worth. But, having been deluded as we know, they 
have done what is in them to repair the effect of their 
blunder. They have withdrawn the letters, apologised for 
their belief in them, and announced their resolve to fight 
out the case. In this they are both honest and politic, 
and that, when the shrieking is over, will soon be recog- 
nised. The main thing is, that the right should triumph ; 
and on this point The Times has shown that it is sound. 


To the Debate of Thursday night the chief contribution, 
both for matter and manner, was that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who convicted the Opposition of false pretences, 
demonstrated that the present is the mildest Coercion 
Act that has ever been in operation, succeeded in eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone an admission that the policy of 1886 is 
as much alive as ever, and flatly contradicted as much of 
Sir William Harcourt’s Derby speech as referred to the 
Round ‘Table Conference. The rest of the proceedings 
were disorderly in the extreme. Mr. Bradlaugh attacked 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Chief Secretary, the Coercion Act, 
the Government; Mr. ‘T. W. Russell was even more 
aggressive in style and more prodigal of unanswerable 
facts than usual; Mr. O'Hanlon accused Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allen of personal violence in presence of the House ; 
Mr. Healy Pigottised ; the Speaker had continually to 
interfere ; and so the fourth night of the unnecessary dis- 
cussion ran out. 


Ir is announced that the advocates of Woman's Suffrage 
have secured April 17 for the discussion of a Bill on the 
subject. If the night is left to them by Government, the 
country may possibly be surprised at the result. More 
than half of the present members of the House of Commons 


are pledged to this Reform, and if they stand to their guns 
it is just possible that next Parliament will be elected on 
anew franchise. It is well at any rate that both sides 
should at once recognise that the question is within the 
range of practical polities. 


A sozer, but powerful, letter of Lord Edward Caven- 
dish’s in Tuesday's Times should make the dullest Glad- 
stonian alive to the bearings of the Hawarden Evictions 
story. No one pretends to think that Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone has done anything wrong ; but it is obvious that he 
has done that for doing which many an Irish landlord no 
less considerate than he has been held up to execration by 
his distinguisied father's party. The inaccuracy of some 
early versions of the scandal should also remind some 
people how easy it is to build the lofty lie about other 
people's private affairs, 





Ir would have been a thousand pities if the letter 
which Father Stephens wrote the other day to Father 
M‘Fadden had not been published to the world. The 
modesty and diffidence of the writer are no less engaging 
than his singular innocence and candour. ‘ As I have never 
seen an eviction, he says, ‘I could not at all undertake 
the responsibility of managing things successfully. . . 
Our success depends on your being present... . The 
first day is the all-important one.’ It is well for Mr. 
Augustus Harris that Father M‘Fadden’s sphere is some- 
what different from his own. 


‘A Scortisn Conservative’ in the March Number of 
the National Review proves conclusively, by the aid of 
those statistics which are said to be capable of proving 
anything, and which he here turns to excellent use, that 
Conservatism in Scotland is increasing. With this conelu- 
sion we are glad to be able to agree. ‘ Work,’ says the 
writer, as the Scots Observer has said a dozen times already, 
and will say a hundred times again— work between elec- 
tions is what is needed; it is not sufficient merely to 
maintain strength, converts must be made, supporters 
must be looked after, and the zeal of the defenders of the 
Union must be at least equal to the activity of “ those who 
go about to destroy.” ” The practical application of these 
most excellent precepts in town and county is what the 
party has now a right to insist on from the party managers 
first, and all the party’s supporters thereafter. 


Tue recent correspondence between Lord Harris and 
Lord Spencer illustrates two interesting phases of Glad- 
stonism. One is the want on the part of the professors of 


the cult of clear ideas of certain matters which are wont 
to be taken for granted by students of ethics ; the other is 
their habit of generalisation from insufficient data. Lord 
Spencer, desirous of emulating Mr. Morley and Mr. Labou- 
chere, accused the duchesses and dairymaids who are 
supposed to constitute the Primrose League, of boycotting 
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after the most approved Irish fashion ; Lord Harris chival- 
rously asked the ex-Lord Lieutenant for his facts: the 
rest is silence. Lord Spencer evidently started with the 
theory that there were Primrose Dames who declined to 
deal with tradesmen of their political party, and went on 
to consider that fact (of which he has not been able to 
find any evidence whatever) to be the same thing as the 
Irish refinement of cruelty, by which the living are denied 
food, medicine, and shelter, and the dead are left un- 
buried. If his allegation had been true, his inference 
would have been absurd: the accusation being unproved 
and unprovable, his silence is at least discreet, though it is 
scarcely courteous, either to Lord Harris or to the ladies 
of the Primrose League. 


Sir GeorGe Treve ry an’s ill-advised letter on the intro- 
duction of party politics to the County Councils, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s still more mischievous deliverance, have both 
received their answer from Lord Lymington in his very 
sensible article in the new number of Murray's Magazine. 
The Member for the South Molton Division of Devonshire 
deals with the whole question sanely and dispassionately, 
and it is to be desired that all the new County Councillors 
will be persuaded of the wisdom of his position, and will 
refrain, in spite of Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Trevelyan, 
from making the Councils ‘ the cockpit of provincial poli- 
tics.. The County Councils are neither training schools 
for budding statesmen, nor debating societies for the 
academic discussion of political questions. They are meant 
to be competent machines for the discharge of important 
business, and they will not serve their purpose in the 
economy of the Empire, if they are turned into a ‘ babel 
of fruitless talk and confused purposes.’ 

Tue author of an interesting article in the new number 
of Macmillan discusses the prospect of success which a 
movement analogous to Boulangism would enjoy in this 
country. He realises the peculiar liability to insidious 
attack under which our Constitution suffers from its un- 
written character. But we have many bulwarks: to wit, 
the Septennial Act, Non-payment of Members, Single 
Member Constituencies, and the House of Lords. Above 
all, the writer looks for salvation to the County Councils. 
They will foster, he believes, a spirit opposed to Cesarism, 
and they will form a nursery for a purged and improved 
House of Commons. 


signed ‘C. R.’ 


Curiously enough, the article is 


Prince Bismarck has been credited all along with much 
saner opinions upon German Colonial policy than seem to 
be entertained by the more optimistic politicians at Berlin. 
He, in effect, told those deputies who dined with him 
the other evening that he did not think the time had 
come for founding a German Colonial Empire ; and he made 
it very clear indeed that he intends to do no more than 


he is obliged towards getting the Colonial party out of 


the mud. He is not going to quarrel with Great Powers 
for the sake of the Colonial idea. The knowledge that 
they may not expect effective backing from Berlin may do 
something towards restraining the filibusters and adven- 
turers who have done so much harm to themselves and to 
all other Europeans in East Africa ; but nothing can undo 
the mischief that has already been accomplished. 


Ir a statesman is in a minority in the House of popular 
representatives, it is now de rigueur that he should 
demand a general election. It is so at least in Britain 
and in France, and it seems in Hungary also. Count 
Tisza is carrying his Army Bill—mutilated no doubt, but 
still in many respects the Bill he wants ; and his opponents, 
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headed by the Conservative Count Apponyi, having been 
beaten in the House, clamour for a general election, on 
the ground that public opinion is now with them, and not 
with the Minister. It would be well that Count Apponyi, 
and some nearer home, should remember that a popularly 
elected Chamber is sensitive to barometric influences ; and 
if they spend a little of their spare time in the study of 
Parliamentary history, they will probably be persuaded 
that their cry, however irritating to the Ministry, would 
not, if successful, be likely to place them in a better posi- 
tion than they have been able to win for themselves, 


Tne new French Ministry seem to recognise that they 
are only expected to be the Exhibition Cabinet, and that 
their sole function is to tide over events till the General 
Election. If, however, as may quite possibly happen, they 
are called upon to act in any international difficulty, the 
reassuring influence of M. de Freycinet is there. Already 
the Atchinoff incident has been disposed of to the advan- 
tage of everybody except France's one friend among the 
nations. ‘This Cossack filibuster, whose quasi-religious ex- 
pedition to Africa was certainly intended to cause annoy- 
ance, if not serious trouble, to Italy, has, as often happens, 
been publicly disowned by Russia. But Russia has a way 
of publicly disowning and _ privately subsiding adventurers 
of the Atchinoff class ; and that he has been checkmated 
thus early in his career is not likely to endear the French 
Cabinet, who are responsible, to the Czar. 


Again there have been rumours of the coming abdication 
of the King of Servia. Such rumours are, for several good 
reasons, not worth discussion. It is like enough that 
King Milan is tired of the game; but he is not a free 
agent, and it is certain that more than one considerable 
potentate would strain every nerve to induce him to remain 
where he is. He is perhaps not much better than a toy 
Cromwell; but his departure would open the door to 
trouble, and trouble in Servia means something not far 
short of the re-opening of the whole Balkan question. 
Again, King Milan’s son is a mere youth; anda youth 
on the throne of Servia would be about as useful and as 
effectual as an infant at the wheel. 

Tue position on the Afghan frontier is undoubtedly 
more serious than it was a week ago. The danger seems 
to arise more from petty local jealousies and vendettas. 
than from any really warlike feeling either on the part of 
Abdur Rahman,-of Russia, or of the Emir of Bokhara. 
But there is a great deal of inflammable material on the 
frontier ; and it is not at all unlikely that Abdur Rahman 
may have got a little out of hand. He is a very difficult 
ally to keep within bounds, and he is no doubt incensed 
against Russia for giving asylum to Ishak Khan, But that 
he is anxious to fight we do not believe, nor do we see 
any reason to suppose that just at present Russia is anxious 
to precipitate matters in Asia. 


Tue American House of Representatives, if we may 
judge from Mr. T. B. Reed’s article in the March number 
of The Century, has to meet the same difficulties from 
obstructionists, habit and repute ‘blockers,’ and other 
persons who are skilled in the use and abuse of the rules 
of procedure, as our own House of Commons. The 
American Lower House, it seems, gets through only 
eight per cent. of the business put before it. Mr. Reed 
insists on the absolute right of the majority to have ” 
way, and relies, as we have had to do, on giving wide dis- 
cretionary powers to the Speaker. By these means both 
Assemblies may succeed in getting through more work, 
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but it is fruitless to expect that in democratic countries 
the popular House will cease to be the place for the airing 
of every local grievance and for the expression of every 
view of every question. The alternative is government 
by Public Meeting, which means first anarchy and then 


despotism. 


We need not allow ourselves to be startled by Lieu- 
tenant Baert’s ideas about Mr. Stanley’s intentions. It 
is no doubt perfectly possible that Mr. Stanley may 
have some notion of clearing the Khalifa out of the 
Soudan. He is a man of courage, determination, and 
energy ; and he is, of course, in a better position to judge 
of the situation than any one outside Equatorial Africa can 
possibly be. But even with Emin’s force joined to his 
own he is hardly likely to try anything so risky as taking 
the Khalifa in flank, capturing Khartoum, and clearing the 
Dervishes out of the desert. We should be very glad 
indeed to see him do it; but one repulse would be fatal ; 
and unless the disaffection among the Mahdi’s men is much 
greater than it is supposed to be, he could hardly get to- 
gether a sufficient backing to make the effort. 


Tue Volunteers have found a home at last, and, as we 
ventured to predict some time ago, Brookwood—or, as it 
may now be called, Bisley Common—has been selected. 
The fact that it is within forty-five minutes by rail—or, as 
Lord Wantage put it, an eighteenpenny ride—of London, 
doubtless did much to decide the Council of the National 
Rifle Association to their choice. The Council was unani- 
mous, the Association is not; but then, no healthy Asso- 
ciation ever is. 


Tue annual meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Veterinary Society discussed the measures to be adopted 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. It was shown 
by Dr. Hunter (of Minto House) that the milk of a tuber- 
culous cow is highly dangerous to the human subject ; 
that it is almost certain to produce tubercle in children ; 
and that to it is traceable the high percentage of deaths 
among children reared on cow’s milk. If, he held, they 
were to guard the public health, they should certainly not 
sanction the use of the milk or flesh of an animal suffering 
from tuberculosis. Principal Williams agreed that in all 
cases the flesh and milk of tuberculous animals should be 
condemned, and was of opinion, that tuberculosis should 
be placed under the Contagious Diseases Act, with a 
provision for compulsory slaughter and compensation 
from the Imperial Exchequer. Professor W. O. Williams 
moved that the Government be urged (1) to stop the sale 
of milk from animals suspected of being affected by tuber- 
culosis ; (2) to suppress the sale of meat from tubercular 
animals ; and (3) to give compensation for a limited number 
of years. 
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LORD LOTHIAN AND THE CABINET. 


TPNHE Session is but a few days old, and yet we have 
already, so far as the Scots measures to be passed in 
it are concerned, a reversal of the original order of pre- 
cedence as given in the Queen’s Speech. In that docu- 
ment—which is only too frequently as delusive as the 
menu of a Barmecide feast—the Local Government 
Bill was mentioned as one of the leading features of the 
Session, while the Universities Bill found itself in the 
company of such measures as the Tithes Bill; and in 
answer to a question, the Lord Advocate was presently 
compelled to admit that he was quite unable to state 
when the Local Government Bill for Scotland would 
be introduced, while the First Lord of the Treasury, on 
the other hand, informed Mr. Hunter that the Scottish 
Universities Bill would certainly be taken first. Now, 
this is by no means what should be. There ought 
to be no more beating about the bush, so far 
as Scotland generally is concerned, as to the true 
meaning of this volte-face—tor it is nothing less in fact, 
if not in intention—of the Government, as indicated 
by this disturbance of the authorised programme for 
1889. Is it not, in brief, an open political secret that, 
while the Government have made up their minds about 
the Scottish Universities Bill—to the extent, at all 
events, of being able to reintroduce it during the pre- 
sent weck—they have not made up their minds as to the 
details, perhaps even as to the general principles, of the 
Local Government Bill? That measure has, of course, 
been drafted; it has probably been carefully and 
anxiously discussed by the Cabinet; but it is not 
ready for submission to Parliament and the country. 
The Lord Advocate had to confess the other day that 
it is impossible to make known its provisions ; and no 
man in Scotland—for there is no more experienced 
and sagacious politician in Scotland—knows better 
than he that the proper course to have taken with 
such a Bill would have been to introduce it early into 
the House of Commons, so as to allow of its being dis- 
cussed, and indeed moulded into shape, by the various 
public bodies in the country. Why, then, is the 
measure not even in so comparatively advanced a con- 
dition as this would have indicated ? 
Here it is again desirable to proceed at once to the 


Jons et origo mali, The Scottish Local Government Bill 


is not ready for presentation to Parliament, it is in serious 
danger of not being passed this year, because the Secre- 
tary for Scotland has not a seat in the Cabinet. Lord 
Lothian, assisted by the Lord Advocate and the per- 
manent heads of the Departments in Dover House, will 
have the best part of the hard work of manipulating 
the Bill; he is even expected to take the lion’s 
share of the still harder work of piloting it through 
Parliament. 
net, and therefore cannot directly influence its deci- 


Yet he is not a member of the Cabi- 


sions. 

It is notorious that direct, and not indirect, in- 
fluence with the Cabinet is needed, if Scotland is to 
have its legislative deserts this year, and, still more, 
to have legislation according to Scots ideas. For the 
Cabinet is composed almost entirely of Englishmen, 
who are saturated with English theories of local govern- 
ment, and are (naturally) anxious to see the principles 
of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill appliea to Scotland. It is right 
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that such ideas should be aired and have fair considera- 
tion in connection with Scottish Local Government, for 
it is not patriotism, but parochialism, to maintain that 
we have nothing to learn from England. But it is 
altogether wrong that such ideas should be accepted 
without question or reflection. It is perfectly safe to 


say, moreover, that a Local Government Bill, inspired 
with English doctrine 
say, of the county and the parish—will by no means 
satisfy the Scots. It is morally certain, therefore, 
that either a Bill essentially unsuited to Scotland will 
be passed, or that no Bill will be passed at all, unless 
Scots ideas are expressed with the authority which 
comes from position as well as from knowledge in the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Balfour, when Secretary for Scotland, was 
given a seat in the Cabinet to solve the Crofter and 
other Scottish legislative and administrative problems. 





as to the relative importance, 


It is much more imperative that Lord Lothian should 
have one, now that the fate of Scottish Local Govern- 
ment hangs in the balance. 

The danger that the present Session will, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, end in failure, is imminent. 
But happily, also, the duty of all concerned in avert- 
ing that danger is clear. And the first question to be 
asked in connection with this matter is : Will the Scot- 
tish members do what will now be—what has, indeed, 
long been—expected of them? Will they, sinking all 
party differences, sectional animosities, and persona! 
jealousies, unite to press upon the House of Commons 
a resolution calling upon the Prime Minister to admit 
the Secretary for Scotland into the Cabinet? They 
will, to say the least of it, be much better employed 
in doing this than in first letting Scots business 
drift into a condition of hopeless congestion, and 
then blaming the Government for not doing what 
they ought to have done themselves. They will 
even be better employed than in raising a discussion 
on the question whether the Secretary for Scotland 
ought always to be a member of the House of 
Commons. 

This is undoubtedly a quite arguable proposi- 
tion, but it is unnecessary and inadmissible to argue 
it at present. The Secretary for Scotland is a mem- 
ber of the House of Peers, and the question is how, 
although he is not in the Lower House, he can best 
he utilised in the Scots interests. He can only be 
utilised by being included in the Cabinet. But 
whether the Scottish members know and will do their 
duty, or not, the Scottish people have also a duty, 
and the long experience they have had must have 
shown them how best to do it. The municipalities 
of the country, with Edinburgh and Glasgow at their 
head, should initiate a movement—terminating in such 
a National Convention as brought about the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary for Scotland—for the express pur- 
pose of approaching Lord Salisbury with a view to the 
immediate entrance of Lord Lothian into the inner 
circle of the Administration. Let Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh make a start by holding a joint meeting, and 
the rest of Scotland will surely follow suit. And in 
the improbable event of Lord Salisbury’s declining 
to listen to the voice of Scotland, as authoritatively 
expressed, let Lord Lothian resign an office, destitute 
alike of dignity and utility. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


HE ground has been fairly well cleared for the 
introduction of the Government’s Bill providing 
for the construction of ships next week. There is oy 
one side a tolerable unanimity as to what ought to be 
done, and from the other side has come a tolerably 
clear warning as to the kind of opposition Lord George 
Hamilton’s Bill will have to face. Sir Andrew Clarke, 
speaking in the way of independent comment, stated 
the view which we believe to be held by the country, 
and which there is good reason to believe is taken by 
the Cabinet, with great force in The Times of last Satur. 
day :—‘ The first condition of national existence js 
naval supremacy. . . . Instead of preaching impossible 
conscription, and idly seeking to defend the greatest 
city of the world by cheap expedients, let us sink party 
spirit, departmental prejudice, even personal aims, in 
one great effort to create and maintain such a navy as 
will alone enable us calmly to face the unknown future, 
and to bear ourselves once more with dignity in the 
councils of Europe. The soul of Sir Andrew Clarke 
has plainly been vexed of late by the follies of some of 
his brother officers. Plans to fortify London, as if 
war would be any longer possible for us when our 
enemy was so much master of the sea as to be 
able to land an army anywhere in Great Britain; 
eloquent futile recommendations of the conscription 
on hygienic grounds, and for the good of the stunted 
mechanic, as if even our War Office would be silly 
enough to draw the feebler part of the population 
for military service—these, and similar things, have 
conquered Sir Andrew Clarke, and accordingly he has 
let out once or twice lately with great effect. He has 
brought the swarm of commentators and hungry specu- 
lators back to the point: that the safety of the 
country can be only thoroughly provided for by the 
command of the sea, and that, consequently, the first 
thing to be done is to look to the fleet. So far, we 
are all agreed: all of us, that is, who think that the 
national defences need looking to at all. 

That there are some who do not, we have for wit- 
nesses the recent manifestoes of the Peace Society. 
The view of this body is, of course, familiar, It was 
neatly put by Sir Wilfrid Lawson when he laid down the 
great principle that, when a man squares up to you the 
proper course is to run away. That is the great central 
belief of the Peace Society ; but it has others which 
are interesting in their way. In the two manifestoes 
it has lately published, there are to be found several 
quite naif’ expressions of a view of the British Consti- 
tution which is not without interest. It is the firm 
conviction of the Peace Society that the ‘ People’ has 
always been, and is at this moment, in danger of again 
being bamboozled by a long-firm of contractors, Ad- 
mirals, Ministers, Whigs, and M.P.’s, all combined to 
rob it of its hard-earned gains by excessive taxation, 
and, having obtained these unholy spoils, to throw 
them down a gulf called ‘mismanagement or ¢%- 
travagance or incompetence. Now, it is uscless to 
argue with the Peace Society. We shall not attempt 
to make them understand how snobbish, acrid-priggish. 
and in every way parish-pumpish, is their assertion that 
gentlemen who happen to be admirals, generals, civil 
servants, and members of Parliament are necessarily 
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ignoble intriguers, while disinterested patriotic wisdom 
abides with the little handful of obscure busybodies : 
the hangers-on to the rear-guard of Mr. Cobden’s 
army who call themselves the Peace Society. ‘Their view 
of the People is worth a glance. There is probably 
not a man of them who does not swear by universal 
suffrage, and is not ready to maintain the fitness of the 
People to govern and its inherited superiority to ‘the 
classes’; and yet they have a belief in the People’s 
inability to resist bamboozlement—a tacit contempt 
for its sense which would shock the driest of ‘Tories. 
It is noteworthy, too, how calmly the Peace Society and 
such like take it for granted—as a thing requiring no 
yroof—that the People is what remains after all experi- 
ence, all professional competence, all proved ability has 
been deducted: the mere limp metal with the temper 
taken out. 

It is, however, once again useless to argue with 
the Peace Society. A much more useful employ- 
ment of one’s time is to take their last manifesto, and 
consider it not as a statement of arguments, or as con- 
taining the views of competent thinking men, but 
merely as the advertisement of a certain number of 
fadmongers who may or may not prove important 
according to circumstances. 

Considered in that light, the effusions of the Society 
—and particularly the last—have a certain right to be 
treatedas serious. Thecommittee sent their little column 
of smug journalism to Mr. Gladstone, and have of course 
drawn an answer. With their stale quotations, and so 
forth, it is unnecessary to deal; but the words of the 
Leader of the Opposition may mean mischief, and he 
has it in his power to be very mischievous. Mr. 
Gladstone finds in the ‘objects and tone of the 
memorial you have sent me’ much which commands his 
sympathy ; and, though age will make it impossible for 
him to take any active part in discussing this or any 
question, he can assure the Peace Society that neither 
in him nor in any of * the leading men in the Liberal 
party, need there be apprehended ‘any leaning to 
excess In connection with the military or even the naval 
establishments of the country... Now the meaning of 
all this is perfectly clear. Mr. Gladstone will 
wait to see how the cat jumps, and if he finds 
her jumping towards the Peace Society, then he will 
know what to do. If only Her Majesty’s Ministers can 
be damaged by the discovery, how rapidly will a lean- 
ing to excess be discovered in their naval estimates ! 
With this prospect before them Ministers will be wise 
to go firmly and warily: not giving back, but justify- 
ing every step they take by a frank statement of facts. 
They have a session before them in which obstruction 
will be rampant. Events within the last week have 
very illogically, but inevitably, struck the Unionists a 
shrewd blow. Ministers are not responsible for what 
follies may have been committed, but they will suffer 
for them. It is, therefore, the more necessary that 
they should show both resolution and judgment. in 
carrying their own important measure. ‘The strength- 
ening of the defences of the country is a work of vast 
importance. To do it well will strengthen the position 
of the Cabinet. [ll-management will be proportion- 
ately fatal to them. What it might be within a brief 
space to the country we all, except the Peace Society, 
know very well, 
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MUSIC AND MOTION. 
HE death of Josef Gung’l, if it has not eclipsed 

the gaiety of nations, has, at all events, removed a 
man who contributed a good deal in the course of his 
seventy-eight years to the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. It was only a year or two after he was born 
that the licentious Lord B. (as the hero in The Inheri- 
tance calls him) wrote that diatribe against the Waltz, 
which has all the petulance and hardly any of the 
point of Mr. Pope. Then the stern, though noble, 
moralist complained in an apostrophe to the newest 
daughter of 'Terpsichore : 

‘With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And Cockneys practise what they can’t pronounce.’ 
What would his Lordship have said had he lived to see 
the popularity which has crowned the dance, thanks to 
Strauss and his disciples, of whom Gung'l was not the 
least illustrious ? 

London evening papers interview Mr. Grossmith on 
waltzing ; and very sound he seems to be on the sub- 
ject. The diligent reader of his local news-sheet sees 
how the Scavengers’ and Lamplighters’ Assembly 
came off the night before, a word of just praise being 
thrown in for MacPushion’s refreshments. The rustic 
maiden who told her would-be partner in a round dance 
that she would have ‘nane o° his body-clutchings’ must 
now be passée. Mr. Turveydrop goes on circuit as 
regularly as the Judges. Not a country-town or village 
but has its regular visit from the dancing-master. 
Whatever their faults, the Scots common people are 
devoted to dancing; and uncommonly good dancers 
many of them are. 

But there must be a serpent in every Eden; and 
the snake of this particular garden is the dancing- 
master who advertises the ‘new waltz’ and the ‘latest 
step. He it is who imbues the innocent and unsus- 
pecting neophyte with that habit of posturing which 
(there seems reason to suppose) originated in the 
remoter suburbs of London (cf. Grossmith passim). 
You spread your arms over your partner's back, 
and walk backwards and forwards with more solem- 
nity than is commonly seen at funerals. This is obvi- 
ously the way in which the hero and heroine go on in 
slangy novels, when in ‘ dreamy ° waltzes they gaze into 
the depths of one another's liquid eyes. The type of 
man who dances like this looks like a second-rate butler. 
He wears a turn-down collar, long hair, and a blue 
handkerchief in his bosom. He has been known to ask 
his partner where the flirtation-rooms lie, and to thank 
her for a most enjoyable turn. 

Not for such as these did Strauss and Gung’l, do 
Waldteufel and Fahrbach, make excellent music. Their 
delight is in the common English waltz, with its long 
note in the treble, and its two thumps in the bass (to 
be pronounced like the name of a celebrated brewer), 
with its gaudy Young Woman on its gaudy cover, with 
or without her gaudy Young Man. What to these are 
the exquisite melody, the ingenious instrumentation, 
the irresistible movement of the 7'raiume auf'dem Ocean 
or the Doctrinen? Perhaps the best proof of the 
stolidity of Britons is the fact that not a single 
native composer has produced so much as a tolerable 
imitation of the dance music of which the ultimate 
and consummate flower (as Mr. Swinburne would say) 
are (perhaps) the Blue Danube and the Neu Wien. 
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THE SCOTS 


THE SCOT IN ULSTER. 
R. GLADSTONE has so often and so fondly 


conjugated the verb distinguo for dialectical 
purposes that plain men have grown as weary of his dis- 
tinctions as Charles Surface of his brother’s sentiments. 
But the most malicious use he has made of his favourite 
device is to base his Separatist apologetics upon alleged 
race distinctions between the inhabitants of Ireland 
and those of Great Britain. What really entitles the 
Unionists to call themselves by that name, and to dub the 
Gladstonians Separatists, is just precisely the emphasis 
which the latter are in the habit of placing upon the 
distinct nationality of the Irish as justifying their claim 
to what is called, for the present, Home Rule. It is 
an even more dangerous kind of distinction to use 
argumentatively than that between the classes and 
the masses, of which Mr. Gladstone is also the latest 
patentee. For, within the limits of any political unity, 
while class hatred endangers social peace, the perpetua- 
tion of distinctions between the various races united 
in it is a menace to its cohesion and its very existence. 
But the harm is already done. Mr. Gladstone has even 
whispered his distinguo—only in the potential mood 
as yet—in the ears of Scotland and of W ales; and by 
the time his argument has made its way to minor plat- 
forms and the columns of the minor press, it is found 
(viresque acquirit eundo) to involve the assumption that 
Ireland is the home of the Celt, while England 
abandoned to the Saxon. Now this is a gross and 
mischievous exaggeration: there is no such clearly 
marked race distinction as this between the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland and of England, and it 
mischievous to pretend that there is. 


is most 
There is not 
nearly so much difference, for example, between the 
agricultural labourer of the midland counties in Ire- 
land and England respectively as there is between the 
men of Cumberland and the men of Devon. It 
would be strange if there were: their ancestors are 
There is no mistaking the unadul- 
terated Irish Celt when you get him; 


so nearly the same. 
is to be 
found in stagné ition and mise ry in Connaught and the 
South-West, and wherever he has had the misfortune 
to be left to himself. 

But assuming, on the Separatists’ showing, that the 
proportions of Saxon or Celtic blood in the veins of 
Irishmen or Scotsmen or Englishmen is a ground for 
legislative separation, it becomes very hard to under- 


he 


st: ae why Mr. Gladstone obstin: itely refuses to apply 
his distinguo to the differences between the ‘ mere 
Irish ° and the Scots in Ulster. One of the fairest and 
most interesting contributions to the literature of the 
Irish question is Mr. J. Harrison’s recently published 
booklet, The Scot in Ulster (Edinburgh: Blackwood), 
in which the author demonstrates how thoroughly 
Scottish the men of Ulster are in descent, in manners, 
What it is that con- 
stitutes a nation or a nationality is a question more 
than M. Renan—who once 
addressed himself to it—maintains that while many 


in character, and in traditions. 


easily asked answered. 
things may go to make a nation, such as common origin, 
common language, or common religion, none of these 
—not national territory—is so indispen- 
sable as common traditions and common literature. 
(The Jews, for instance, have retained their peculiar 


even a 
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nationality to this day.) But it would be hard to 
suggest a test which would not entitle us to dis. 
tinguish Ulster from the rest of Ireland. he jp. 
habitants of County Down and County Antrim are 
of Scots descent, they have Scots tongues in their heads, 
they are Presbyterians, and they read Burns. ‘The worst 
of making invidious distinctions is, that it is difficult to 
avoid going on to invidious comparisons, and these are 
never more dangerous than when applied to communi. 
ties between shen there is some ground for alleging 
distinctions in race. For, after all, the history of the 
settlement of this country is the history of the extrusion 
of the Celt, westwards and northwards, by the Norman, 
Saxon, and Dane, until he found security in the im- 
pregnable highlands of Scotland, Wales, and West 
and South Ireland. If such facts do not cover some 
real difference in the fibre and worth of the cop- 
tending races, they constitute a class of phenomena 
wholly anomalous and inexplicable. Why, to put the 
‘ase in a nut-shell, if the Irish Scots are no better men 
than their neighbours in Connaught and Munster, are 
there no Belfasts out of Ulster ? 

The fact is, as Mr. Harrison shows, that the Scot- 
tish colonisation of Ulster was in its origin and true 
character simply a part of the same process of extrud- 
ing the Celt as that of which the results are manifest on 
the map of Great Britain. It was hoped that the ‘ mere 
Irish’ would disappear before the colonists, as_ the 
Maoris have done in recent times in New Zealand: a 
hope not ill-founded considering the state of anarchy 
and savagery in which the mere Irish were living when 
the colonisation took place. 
hand, 


But while, on the one 
the Irish stock was too strong to be crushed 
out, on the other, in spite of large and constant in- 
fusion of Saxon blood, it has never been able to compete 
with the progressive energy of the Ulster Scotsmen. 
It would be impossible, for instance, to match the 
of the Linen Hall Library in Belfast with 
any similar institution out of Ulster. * Now, 
sons of this kind are invidious, and are wholly objection- 


story 
compari 
able except in self-defence ; for if a people which is 
composed of divers nationalities is to hold together, 
either each nationality must be treated on the same foot- 
ing, or the hostile sections must agree to separate and go 
their several ways. By proclaiming race distinctions, men 
are made to feel as strangers ; 
superiority or inferiority makes them feel as enemies. 
That is why Mr. Gladstone's distinctions, and the inevi- 


the consciousness of race- 


table comparisons which flow from them, tend to revive 
the old battle of Saxon and Celt ; and it is also “a 
reason which makes it impossible that the Scots | 

Ulster should consent to submit themselves to the 
domination of a majority, who are their inferiors in 
everything but the all-important quality in modern 


polities : that is, in everything but numbers. 


CANADA AND HER COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 


TPVHERE is nothing in the latest news from Canada 

to indicate that the recent move of the Opposition 
in the Dominion Parliament has attracted any popular 
support. For Sir R. Cartwright’s motion, and the debate 
—if debate it can be called—he succeeded in raising 0” 
it, have to all appearance fallen singularly flat. The 
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Canadian public are no more ready, it would seem, than 
their Parliamentary representatives to approve of the 

roposed presentation of an address to the Crown pray- 
ing that Her Majesty would ; empower the Governor- 
General to communicate directly with every foreign 
State, with a view to negotiate commercial arrange- 
ments for the advantage of Canada.’ The majority 
of the House were apparently of opinion that the 
reply of Mr. Foster, the Finance Minister, was of 
itself sufficient to dispose of Sir Richard Cartwright’s 
proposal ; at any rate, they rejected it by 94 votes to 
66 without any further debate ; and their countrymen 
in general are quite satisfied, so far as we can learn, with 
the decision. No one at all familiar with the views of 
the school which Sir Richard represents would find much 
difficulty in filling in the arguments with which the 
motion was supported. ‘Their main tenor, as given in 
the telegraphic summary of the debate, was to the 
effect that the British Minister in Washington could 
not be safely trusted with Canadian interests ; that 
Canada was responsible for the good government of her 
immense territories, and could look for no material 
assistance from Great Britain in defending them ; that 
the ‘effect of perpetual tutelage was degrading’; and 
that the fact that Canada had to conduct all her com- 
munications through the British Government made the 
United States all the more ready to hurt Canada for 
the purpose of affronting Great Britain. 

It is scarcely worth while to consider what amount of 
substantial basis there is for these allegations, though it 
is slender enough, as Mr. Foster, who directly traversed 
all of them, had no difficulty in showing. What is 
more immediately to the point is, that, be their 
value what it may, they are not propositions which 
afford any argumentative support to Sir Richard 
Cartwright’s motion. If true, they go to sup- 
port the conclusion, not that the Governor-General 
of the Dominion should be invested with the 
power of negotiating directly, instead of through the 
Home Government, with foreign States; but that the 
Dominion itself should have complete control of the 
results of the negotiations—or, in other words, should 
possess that plenary treaty-making competence which 
could only coexist with entire political independence. 
It is easy to see that the main grievance which Sir 
Richard Cartwright alleges, would not be removed by 
the change which he suggests. Even supposing that 
the Governor-General would press the claim of Canada 
with more earnestness, in any negotiation with the 
United States, than would be displayed by the 
British Minister at Washington —an assumption, 
however, which is rebuked by all the experience of at 
least the last fifteen or sixteen years, for Canada has 
certainly never been ‘ given away’ by the Imperial 
Government since the days of the Alabama 'Treaty— 
the likelihood of obtaining the recognition of Canadian 
claims by America would not be one whit enhanced by 
the adoption of Sir Richard Cartwright’s proposal. The 
question for the United States would be still—as it 
is now—not who is negotiating with them, but who 
has to ratify or disallow the results of the negotiations. 
So long as the high contracting party is the British Sove- 
reign, and it is a British Government that is affected by 
the issue of the transaction, the United States would show 


the same readiness, whatever that may be—-and we hope 
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that except at election times it is not great—‘ to hurt 
Canada for the purpose of affronting Great Britain’ as 
she does at present. On the other hand, if the Wash- 
ington Government were in a fairly conciliatory mood, 
they would find it a less easy matter to come to terms 
with the British Government, who are not negotiating 
directly with them, than they do now. The fact is, that 
it is not diplomatic freedom, but complete political in- 
dependence, which men like the mover of this resolution 
are, consciously or unconsciously, contending for. ‘That 
is a policy like another, and Sir Richard Cartwright 
has a perfect right to strive for it (though its success, we 
must remember, would deprive future politicians of his 
school of all prospect of ever obtaining the honorific pre- 
fix which he does not disdain to bear) ; but the Canadian 
public should follow him—if they do follow him—with 
their eyes open. They should clearly understand that 
proposals of this sort, if they are ever adopted by the 
Dominion Parliament, will tend directly to Separation : 
and unless and until they are prepared for that, they 
should discourage all such forms of Parliamentary action. 





*HABITUALS, 


| IKE the poor—with whose poverty it is only too 
4 often and too closely connected—the drink ques- 
tion is always with us and for ever cropping up in 
one form or another. ‘What shall we do with our 
drunkards ?” is its latest avatar; and the new watch- 
word is Restorative Homes. Briefly stated, the idea 
is this. There should be throughout the country 
certain asylums or retreats into which an_ habitual 
drunkard may go of his own free will, or into which 
he may be cast by his friends, acting, say, under the 
order of the Sheriff, and be kept therein for twelve 
months or more, until the liquor habit be overcome, and 
there be thus some chance of his leading a sober life. 
The only novelty here is the compulsory clause. Under 
the existing law insane drunkards, like any other 
insane persons, may be shut up in an asylum, and kept 
there till the attack passes off; and habitual drunk- 
ards who are not insane may voluntarily enter a licensed 
retreat, undertaking to remain for a specified time, and, 
once in, can be detained against their will till that 
time expire. But the habitual drunkard who is not 
exactly insane, and who declines to enter a retreat, is 
left to the freedom of his own will, and may with im- 
punity molest his friends to the top of his bent. 

To this power of compulsory incarceration—for that 
is what it comes to—it needs no great ingenuity to 
raise objection. But even if it be granted that, in 
spite of the most watchful care and the most elaborate 
precautions, injustice may occasionally be done, and 
the machinery of the law employed for evil purposes, the 
balance of advantage is still most clear. There have 
been few social or legal reforms which have not brought 
suffering upon innocent individuals. The difficulties lie 
rather in another quarter. It is by no means easy to 
say exactly what an habitual drunkard is. It does not 
depend on the amount of liquor consumed, for what 
will kill one man will not touch his neighbour. There 
are, moreover, many men who get drunk whenever they 
can, but never permit this pet weakness—however much 
it may harm both body and soul—to interfere with the 
management of their worldly affairs. Then there is the 
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tippler—assuredly drunken and yet never drunk. None 
of these interesting creatures are likely to go into re- 
treats—and, if sent there against their will, are certain 
to resume their amusement on the first opportunity. 
The only class of habitual drunkard like to derive 
much benefit from such legislation is that of men and 
women in whom the appetite, while irresistible in full 
activity, can yet in time be overcome, if not eradicated, 
by the removal of opportunity. The experiment is 
worth trying in their case, but their numbers are small ; 
and even if’. it be successful, only the fringe of the sub- 
ject has been touched. Plainly, the naddonal weakness 
must be dealt with on other lines. 

Doctors differ as to whether habitual drunkenness is 
a vice or a disease. Probably it is sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other. If it be a disease—apart 
from insanity—it is so in the cases with which it is pro- 
posed to deal by means of Restorative Homes. But in 
the vast majority of instances it is merely a vice. The 
habitual gets drunk because he likes it, and not because 
there is an impulse against which his struggles are vain. 
There is no habit of liquor to be overcome by change of 
scene and removal from temptation. ‘There is only a 
trick of self-indulgence and an absence of inducements 
to self-denial. It may be impossible to remove this 
liking for drink—inherited or acquired ; but it is easy 
enough to make its gratification so unpleasant that it 





will become infrequent. 

With vice per se it is not for the State to deal. But 
by its prevalence or in its consequences vice may become 
an offence against society ; and then it is for the ruler 
to show that he does not bear the sword in vain. As 
things now stand, public drunkenness has become a public 
nuisance, and should be treated as such. It may be very 
wrong of a man to get drunk at his own fireside, or in a 
friend’ s house, but he ‘an hardly be prosecuted for that. 
Few drunkards, however, are thus modest and imper- 
sonal. ‘They prefer to get drunk at bars or in tap- 
rooms, and obtrude their condition on the notice of 
other people. In Scotland this may be done with im- 
punity, provided the inebriate is either ‘ disorderly” or 
‘incapable of taking care of himself, and not under the 
care or protection of some suitable person’; and even 
the amended Burgh Police Bill proposes to leave the law 
on this point as it stands. It is otherwise in Eng- 
land, where drunkenness in a public place is itself a 
punishable offence: a provision which, though far too 
laxly enforced, has not a little to do with the contrast 
between an English and a Scottish holiday. 

It is high time that the man who gets drunk in 
public should be everywhere treated as the pest to 
society he is. It is not necessary that he should 
be disorderly, or even incapable without a half-sober 
friend to look after him, though these, of course, 
are aggravations. Public drunkenness is itself an 
offence, and should be punishable as such. Like 
other offences, too, its gravity increases with repeti- 
tion. So that not merely a series of trifling fines, 
but—certainly after the first conviction—smart_ sen- 
tences of imprisonment growing with each repetition are 
called for in the interests of decency and good govern- 
ment. The necessary stimulus to sobriety might in this 
applied to ‘the vast majority of our habitual 
drunk: ards, and an intolerable public nuisance be abated. 
For old offenders the Bridewell will be made a singularly 
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uncomfortable Restorative Home. And better stil], 
many who are not yet habituals might be pulled up 
in time. In such an amendment of the law there 
seems at least as good a prospect as in any system of 
Restorative Homes. 





ONE POUND NOTES FOR ENGLAND. 


N the introduction of his first Budget, Mr. Goschen 
spoke of the restoration of the gold coinage as a 
matter of primary importance, and it is satisfactory to 
find that a definite proposal to effect this object will 
be made this session. 
of course, still locked up in the Chancellor's bosom, 
but it is not difficult, in the light of recent financial ex. 
perience and economic discussion, to forecast the prin- 
ciples which will probably be applied. In the first 
place, as regards the expense of the restoration, we are 
certain to have another illustration of the glaring in- 
consistency of the British Constitution. 
of our ancestors in the depths of the Middle Ages im- 


The details of the measure are, 


The wisdom 


posed upon the receivers of coins the duty of seeing 
that they were of full weight, and for centuries 
curious little scales and weights were issued by the 
Mint to the general public for this very purpose, the last 
instance, according to the learned Ruding, being in 1774. 
Although the Mint no longer provides the machinery 
of testing, the law still makes it incumbent upon every 
person, from rich bankers down to poor parsons, at once 
to break any coins that may be presented to them not 
of full weight. 
by the Bank of England, and in the breach by every 
other corporation, company, trader, and private indi- 
vidual. Asa matter of law, the country banks, which 
have large accumulations of light gold, ought not only 
to bear the loss, but to be punished for having it in 


This law is honoured in the observance 


possession, from which it follows at once, by analogy 
with our usual constitutional practice, that as a matter 
of fact the holders of light coin will not be called on to 
suffer any inconvenience whatever. In a word, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will pay the piper. 

How will Mr. Goschen 


With an inelastic revenue and large 


The question then arises: 
find the money ? 
payments in prospect for national defence, it is plain 
that an addition to taxation for this special purpose 
will never be entertained. We should rather expect 
from Mr. Goschen’s ingenuity in turning loss into profit 
in other cases, that he will make a special fund which 
on balance will leave him a moderate peculium to add to 
next year’s surplus. There are two ways in which this 
‘an be done, and both have received the approval, not 
only of statesmen and great financiers, but also of that 
embodiment of sense and caution 7'he Economist. In 
the first place, the half-sovereign may be abolished 
altogether, and its place taken by silver. At present 
the profit of coining silver is probably over forty per 
cent., allowance being made for the depreciation of 
the metal, and the fact that our silver coins are tokens. 
It was said at the time, that the recent coinage of a 
double-florin or dollar was intended to prepare the 
way for the suppression of the half-sovereign. If, at 
the same time, the limit of the legal tender of silver 
were raised from forty shillings to (say) five pounds, 
room would be found for a still greater issue of silver 
coins, and still greater profit. 
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The other plan is to give to the people of England 
the privilege, already accorded to Ireland and Scotland, 
of using £1 notes. In order that as little disturbance 
as possible should be made in the rest of our currency 
and banking systems, it may be assumed, in the first 
place, these notes would be issued on the same principles 
as at present are applied to Bank of England notes of 
higher denominations, that is to say, the essential 
provisions of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 should be 
retained. According to that Act, the Bank of England 
can issue notes against securities to the amount of some 
16,000,000, whilst for every note issued beyond thatsum 
it must have gold in the issue department. According to 
the last return, over 220,000,000 of gold is retained for 
this purpose. Now, it is perfectly clear that if £1 notes 
were issued, they would very soon largely replace the 
sovereigns. The experience of Scotland is in itself 
almost conclusive, and if further proof were needed 
it is to be found in the circulation in England of 
yostal orders for even sums. Suppose, however, that 
only £20,000,000 of sovereigns are replaced by notes, 
it would be manifestly absurd to retain the whole of 
this sum in reserve against notes which in no conceiv- 
able circumstances are likely to be returned. The 
difference between the sum taken from circulation and 
the sum retained as reserve would be a clear source 
of gain. It may be remarked also that, so far as the 
new notes were issued against Government securities, 
the issues would, by tending to force up the price of 
Consols, facilitate the completion of Mr. Goschen’s great 
conversion of the National Debt. 

Exception will, of course, be taken in some quarters 
to this supposed diminution in our real gold reserve. 
But, in the first place, it may be rejoined that, if in 
1844 it was prudent to allow issues not against gold to 
the extent of so many millions, surely with the enormous 
increase in the wealth and population of the country 
since that date, a much higher limit could be fixed, 
especially when the great convenience of the new notes 
as a circulating medium is taken into account. And, 
apart from this simple aspect of the question, it may 
be remarked that gold actually in circulation cannot at 
the same time fulfil the functions of a banking reserve, 
and that for the purpose of meeting a foreign 
drain, a small amount in the vaults of the Bank 
of England will be far more useful than a very 
large amount in the pockets of the people. In the first 
case the suspension of the Bank Act by the Executive 
would at once liberate the gold; but it is not easy to 
see how in a state of extreme panic—and it is only 
in such a case that a drain on the circulation is con- 
celvable—the Bank of England would be able to 
collect this illusory reserve from the pockets of the 
great mass of the people. On the whole, then, it is 
safe to predict that England will very soon enjoy the 
privilege of £1 notes. It is to be hoped that they will 
be neater, smaller, and better looking than the Scots 
notes, and that—as cleanliness is an object with most 
of us—they will not be reissued. 





NYASSALAND. 
HERE is plentiful evidence to show that the tramp 


of deputations will soon be heard in the dark 
passages of the Foreign Office, and that Lord Salisbury 
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will have to submit to the importunities of those 
citizens of the Empire who have staked their moneys 
and their lives upon the attempt to help the tribes of 
Nyassaland to something like a condition of decency, 
and themselves to a new outlet for the surplus 
capital and energy and brains in which the country 
so abounds. Meanwhile it would seem that the Mis- 
sionary Societies and the Trading Companies scarce 
realise how strong their case is, nor how necessary 
and desirable it is just now for them to take advan- 
tage of any and every circumstance which may be 
turned to their advantage. It has yet to be made 
clear to them, in a word, that they may possibly do 
better than limit their ambition to the task of urging 
the Prime Minister to complain to the Lisbon Cabinet ; 
and that it is possible to take a broader view of the 
situation than their own. Of evil good may come, and 
the East African blockading operations being, as it 
appears, so farcical as to partake in somewhat of the 
nature of an evil, it is right and just that such touches 
of good as may now and again come out of it should 
be turned to advantage. They are not many, but 
beggars must not be choosers, and we must do the 
best with them we can. The display of bunting which 
for the moment is visible from the Eastern shore is in 
its way inspiringenough. It means, for one thing, that 
there exists a compact between Great Britain and 
Germany, which is much older than was believed, and 
which pledges both countries up to the hilt to put a 
check upon the horrors of the slave-trade ; for another, 
that France is prepared to manage her own business in 
her own way, and will take care that Britain is not 
left alone to thwart the slaver; for another, that 
Italy is inspired by the same noble sentiments; and, 
for a fourth, that Portugal is very much en évidence 
with six vessels—cleared for action, or anchored for 
inaction, exactly as the condition of one’s political 
views inclines one to believe. That much, at least, is 
plain. 

On the other hand, it is possible that in each of 
the nations thus represented in East Africa there exists 
enough of patriotism to impel them to declare that, 
having once entered into partnership with Britain in 
her old anti-slavery business, they will be true to the in- 
terests of the firm; and, if this be the case, it is highly 
probable that the missionaries may yet have a slant of 
wind in their favour that will carry them off the rocks 
of which they are so much in dread. It is positively 
the case that their labours ought to be favourably 
appreciated by every tax-payer in the various States 
enumerated. Nyassaland is a centre of tribal wars 
and slaving raids, the place of incubation of that very 
evil against which these French, German, British, 
and Italian fleets are patrolling the coast. From the 
time that Livingstone entered Nyassaland, and Gordon 
began his work in the Soudan, experience, from what- 
ever quarter, has been tending in the direction of one 
conclusion: if you want to cripple the slave-trade, 
strike at its roots. This conclusion it is which has 
impelled the Scots and English Churches to send their 
best men to Nyassaland, and which has created the 


Trading Companies as well ; and it remains a truth that, 
however diplomats may work, neither trader nor evan- 
gelist is either ready or willing to be dispossessed of his 
interest. And this being the case, the fact that the great 
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Eastern slave-preserve is a territory in which neither 
Portugal nor any other Power has hitherto ventured a 
life, a dollar, a flag, or a missionary, the difficulty of 
letting it alone after thirty years of beneficent action 
is reduced to a minimum. 

It is a far cry from Lake Nyassa to the ocean ; but 
the truth is, the British are doing in Nyassaland the 
work of every nation whose flag is floated in the Eastern 
patrol : that, in a word, the missionaries are the repre- 
sentatives of European Christianity and its inseparable 
and inevitable impulses. That, in the presence of 
the growing abomination of slavery, there is plenty 
of room for such a sentiment, is proved by the 
manner in which it has caught the spirit of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. So determined does he appear to insist 
on the larger view of the whole question, that, 
on receipt of a splendid gift from the Pope to assist 
him in his work, he instantly placed £2000 in the 
hands of the Anti-Slavery Society, whose traditions 
are for the most part those of the Sturges, the Peases, 
the Buxtons, and the stiffest Quakers of the last genera- 
tion, and on whose Council sit men of all religious and 
political denominations. 

Our missionaries must follow the Cardinal's lead. 
They must cease from watching Senhor Cardoso and 
the scratch pack of savages at his heels, and appeal to 
European opinion. The fact remains that, far away in 
behind the Portuguese sea-board, there exists a state of 
things which is a disgrace to the age we live in, and 
the cause of an expenditure which presses very heavily 
upon the British tax-payer, and his comrades in the 
patrol. It is certain that the physicians are in the sick 
man’s room, and must be left to their work without 
interruption, and apply their remedies—their schools, 
their surgical treatment, their plantations, their hon- 
esty, sobriety, and purity of life—without let or 
hindrance from Cardoso expeditions or any other 
quackery ; and if the better minds of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Portugal could have the matter put 
before them in this plain and real way, it seems scarce 
too much to hope that the right response would 
come. 

It is good to know that Lord Harrowby is not 
daunted by the result of his essay last session, and 
that he will again bring up the whole subject of the 
slave-trade in the House of Lords next month. It is 
obvious that, in spite of all that the Prime Minister 
said on the last occasion in reply to him, and in the 
face of the careful phrases of Sir James Fergusson 
from time to time, Portugal is steadily pursuing 
her course. Instead of facilitating the action of 
missionaries and traders upon these centres of wicked- 
ness, she is screwing up the scale of Zambesi im- 
port duties to the pitch where something must 
break. It is a question which will break first : 
the patience of disinterested lookers-on, or the hearts 
of the men whose work she is thwarting, and whose 
shoes she is not worthy to unloose. That a check 
will presently be put upon her operations we can- 
not for a moment doubt. How quick and keen the 
public interest is was shown, not by any means for 
the first time, by the meeting of Monday last. A few 
more such proofs of it, and there will be a new de- 
velopment of public opinion; and then the Govern- 
ment will move. 
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LETTER TO AN EDITOR. 






REMARK, with the scorn that a mind of my 
stature 

Bestows on the views of a Unionist print, 
Your parallel, foul in its gross usurpature, 

Between landlords in Ireland and landlords in Flint. 
I pass without comment your black allegation, 

I refrain from the duty of pitching it strong, 
And I leap at the only, the true, explanation, 

Which is, We are Gladstones, and never do wrong. 




















I am told there are creatures who say that I blunder, 
Who call me self-seeking, and grasping, and keen. 
I confess their enormities fill me with wonder, 
I can’t for the soul of me think what they mean. 
A soul so unselfish, so pure an ambition 











Lives not (to my knowledge) in story nor song ; 






And, as that is the case, I denounce your position 





That I—that is, Gladstone—has ever done wrong. 







I consider your act a most wanton intrusion 
On the noblest, the purest, the manliest life 
That ever was lived, and repeat, in conclusion 
(The suggestion is due to my excellent wife), 
That, however my henchmen may slander and spy on 
The party to which you are pleased to belong, 
You have no right at all in the lair of the lion. 
His name, sir, is Gladstone! He cannor do wrong ! 















SOME RECENT ORATORY. 






TPFVHESE some days past there has been a kind of 

deluge of oratory. In the House and out of it 
the fountains of the great deep of human utterance 
have been broken up, and the Empire has been drenched 
with words. ‘That the oratory has been mostly Irish is 
only what was to be expected. Mr. Morley’s Motion 
on the Queen’s Speech had what was no doubt the de- 
sired effect of stopping public business, and giving the 
ardent spirits who exult in anti-Balfourism the oppor- 
tunity of unpacking themselves in hard words, and they 
took their chance with that singular union of want of 
dignity in aim with infelicity in effect which has 

































long been recognised for a_ special characteristic 
of the party to which they belong. It must be 
added that they had excellent warrant for their work. 
The Member for Newcastle, in moving his vote of want 
of confidence, was almost as bitter, and quite as one- 
sided, as Honest John himself, and set, moreover, in 
his references to the Commission, an example of bad 
manners and bad taste which might almost serve to 
prove him an habitual student of United Ireland. In 
his time Mr. Morley was a man of letters, but that was 
long ago, and it is plain that he now has the trick of 
the Separatist journalist as pat as Mr. Harrington and 
Sir William Harcourt themselves. It matters not 4 
jot to him that his facts are mostly Gladstonian, or 
that his ‘arguments’ have been almost as completely 
dissipated as Mr. Sexton’s famous vision of the Chief 
Secretary in his night-gown and the riband of his 
order. It is enough for him that they are anti- 
British, that it takes some time to put an audience 
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in possession of them, and that they serve as a grave 
enough prelude to a certain waste of the House’s 
time, and an enormous demonstration of the decay of 
the House’s manners. It was easy for Mr. Dillon, Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Sexton, and 
the rest to follow their leader. He was no more intelli- 
cent than the worst of them, and in bitterness of spirit, 
ond a certain capacity of contempt of court, he proved 
himself at least their equal ; and they were not so weary 
with shouting ‘ Pigott,’ as to be unable to do them- 
selves—and their cause — full justice. But their 
talk, which was mostly unheeded (both the Members 
for Bridgeton and the Bayard of the League addressed 
themselves to empty benches), had certainly one point 
in its favour. It brought up Colonel Saunderson, as 
Mr. Morley’s oration had brought up the Chief Secre- 
tary ; and, while that gentleman was on his legs, the 
position of the Home Rule party left little or nothing 
for the staunchest Unionist to desire. Mr. Balfour 
himself was not more effective in his way than the 
Member for North Armagh in his. Colonel Saunderson’s 
speech, indeed, is so far the speech of the debate, and 
there can be no doubt that, alike from the Home Rule 





point of view and from that of the eminent apologist 
of the'Hawarden Distraints, its utterance was something 
of a calamity. 

Lord Hartington’s discourse at Norwich was chiefly 
remarkable for the scrupulous—the almost laboured— 
fairness with which he spoke of certain political oppon- 
ents, and the dignity and right feeling with which he 
referred to the Parnell Commission, and explained his 
reasons for declining to express an opinion of any sort 
upon a matter still the subject of judicial inquiry. It 
was, in fact, a lesson in good manners, just as the ora- 
tion of which Sir William Harcourt was in the same 
hour being delivered at Derby was a lesson in the other 
direction. ‘To nobody, so far as we know, has it ever 
occurred to take Sir William seriously, whether as a 
practical politician or as an authority on_ political 
morals; but, we take it, there are few upon whom 
the revelation of Wednesday night—that he has as 
great a capacity of being not a gentleman as Dr. 
Tanner even, and can be not less superior to good 
breeding than he has shown himself above consist- 
ency—will not come as something of surprise. It 
was as though he had set himself to give his audience 
the effect of an Irish Night in the Commons, and to 
equal in his single person the weight and momentum 
In offensiveness of the whole Irish party. To sift his 
statements and upset his inferences were mere waste of 
words, It is enough that he thought them good enough 
for his audience, and that his audience received them 
with a delight which proved them to deserve no better 
than they got. It will be more to the purpose to 
praise the performance as, from the performer's point 
of view, the most masterly thing he has yet done, and 
as showing, first, that henceforth political decency and 
the Member for Derby are openly at odds, and next, 
that Sir William Harcourt has decided within himself 
that the future leader of Mr. Parnell’s ragged regiment 
8 none other than Sir William Harcourt. 'To pass 
from such an atmosphere of rowdyism (or Harcourtism : 
the terms are convertible) as prevailed at Derby to the 
anioae the Premier's speech to the London 

ommerce is an experience worth having. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THOMAS KEITH, SURGEON. 


[‘ more than one respect it is well that Thomas Keith 

was born to be a Modern Man. It is well for himself ; 
because he is just the kind of person who, had he been 
born in the good old times, when witchcraft flourished, and 
convictions were practical and strong, would have had a fair 
chance of being burnt for a wizard, with the alternative of 
being worshipped as a saint. The barbarous people who 
at Melita showed Paul no little kindness, first thought he 
was a murderer, whom vengeance suffered not to live, but 
then changed their minds, and said he was a god. So it 
would have been with Thomas Keith. A weird-looking, 
gaunt, silent man, blessed with a passionate desire to 
succour his kind, gifted with an absolute indifference to 
accepted opinion, possessed, ‘as with a beneficent demon,’ 
with an immense imaginative and intellectual courage that 
inspired him to attempt what seemed the impossible, and 
give himself up to the relieving of woes that looked beyond 
relief, he would have been burned on the Calton Hill or 
hanged in the Grassmarket, had he failed: and had he 
succeeded, he would have been beatified, and perhaps have 
had a little altar of his own in the Moray Aisle of St. 
Giles’s. And he would so far have deserved his fate, for he 
has none of the worldly wisdom of the trimmer ; he is the 
antithesis of them that hedge and take precautions. He 
would not have called in the King’s chirurgeon to consult 
with him beforehand, nor would he have warned all the gos- 
sips that the case was nearly hopeless. He would not even 
have visited a bad result upon his assistants or the weather. 
He would simply have done his very best to ensure success, 
without asking advice from any one. He would have fed 
and nursed his case with his own hands, and nearly broken 
his heart that all was done in vain. And afterwards he 
might have had some wild heretical theory to account for 
the bad issue: that the King’s own chirurgeon, who had 
seen the operation and disapproved, had brought in infec- 
tion in the miniver of his cloak or in his pouncet box—his 
anti-plague. 

It was well for us of this generation; for Thomas 
Keith is the representative in Scotland of that group 
of brilliant scientific surgeons who have practically 
revolutionised their art. In this decade we have been 
stock-taking. In no branch of science or art has the ad- 
vance been more astounding, and the result to mankind 
more important, than in certain branches of operative 
surgery, and in the principles which guide the surgeon 
in his treatment of wounds and disease. ‘Thirty years ago 
a large class of surgical tumours in women were badly- 
understood, and were practically removed from treatment. 
Here and elsewhere bold men were trying experiments ; 
but the result had been so dubious, and the consensus of 
the older surgeons was so hostile, that to take up the work 
it required both courage and self-denial. But Keith felt 
that taken up it must be. With no hospital appointment 
at his back; with the countenance of a very small 
minority of the profession ; at his own expense and risk, 
and sustained by his own personal devotion ; he operated 
on one poor woman after another, ever increasing his tech- 
nical knowledge and dexterity, always learning from his 
difficulties, profiting by his errors, and still diminish- 
ing his mortality, till he made Edinburgh a centre of 
both healing and teaching. After his first twenty or 
thirty cases, he read, in admirable Saxon-English, a paper 


to his professional brethren on his work ; and an epoch- 
making thing it was. None present but must. still 
retain the profound impression received, as he told how 
he had been compelled to take up the great work, and 
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recounted the difficulties and the dangers he and his 
patients had surmounted. From that evening progress 
was assured. The confession carried conviction ; old pre- 
judices and theories were swept away as in the blast of a 
great wind ; Keith became the master-authority on this 
matter, not only for Scotland, but for other lands. It is 
not for us to tell in detail the enormous gain to suffering 
women that has accrued from his practice and teaching. 
Many of his pupils have learned from him to be teachers, 
and, in their turn, inventors ; and when the time came it 
was found that Edinburgh could spare him—even Thomas 
Keith !—to London. 

There were much to say of his quaint and taking indivi- 
duality, of his weird, sad, long-haired face and dreamy eye ; 
of his northern speech, with his occasional lapses from the 
diction of culture into the broadest Doric. But, being 
still with us—who owe him so much, and to whom his life 
and work are so excellent and shining an example of 
what a good, strong man may do—he is not yet public 
property ; and this is not a society journal. But it is 
lawiul and pleasant to note that in many points his sur- 
gical history has been remarkable. As a rule those who 
have attained great names as surgeons and great fame as 
consultants follow the same path to success. They early 
in life thus choose their line ; they are attached to a hos- 
pital ; they teach their special subject in a medical school ; 
they take their opportunities of writing books or pamphlets. 
If they have the natural gift, or have acquired the proper 
knowledge, being in the right way, they gradually attain 
to eminence ; practice makes perfect ; their pupils become 
practitioners, and they, their old masters, are called as 
consultants in the need of a second opinion. Other men 
read their books, and perhaps the public hears the names 
of them ; and so, legitimately and honourably, are reputa- 
tions made and fortunes achieved. Others (and these are 
chiefly physicians) leap to consultant rank from the spring- 
board of a great general practice, are the servants and the 
healers of many, and in this way win themselves a char- 
acter for experience and practical wisdom, which appeals 
alike to the sick public and the puzzled profession. _ Pro- 
bably out of the abundance of their experience they also 
write books, and probably their books are mostly practical. 
Here in Edinburgh Syme and Spence were types of the 
first, while Abercrombie, Davidson, and the elder Begbie 
were examples of the second. Now, Keith’s career has 
been on altogether different lines. After a distinguished 
hospital and undergraduate experience, the aim of which 
was chiefly surgical, he drifted into general practice, with a 
special liking for ear diseases, and he must have been 
nearer forty than thirty when the real work of his life 
began. Even then he was attached to no hospital ; and 
it was not until his fame had grown to be world-wide, 
that the Managers of the Royal Infirmary were moved to 
put a certain number of beds at his disposal. Again, he 
did not teach himself into repute: he has never given a 
course of lectures ; it is by the bedsides of his cases, or 
within the four walls of his study, that the priceless infor- 
mation, which men come from all parts of the world to 
seek, is yielded up. And still less has he printed himself 
into immortality, for his writings on his own subject are 
few and brief, while his controversial notes on disputed 
points of treatment (and in the less worthy direction of 
personal or professional polemic), though written with fire 
and spirit —for he can wield both mace and rapier—are the 
merest ephemerides, and his reports of his own work are 
priceless to his successors alone. It was the high courage 
that avoided no difficulty however enormous it bulked, 
and declined no problem however hopeless of solution it 
appeared ; it was the extraordinary measure of success 
that rewarded a personal devotion to the point at issue and 
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a temperamental outlay that were more extraordina 
still ; it was the high-hearted simplicity with which Keith 
met his difficulties, his failures, and his successes alike— 
it was these qualities, among others, that showed Scot. 
land and the world that here was a master of his art, 
and therewith a hero among men. And in this connection 
there is yet another thing to tell of him. It would be a 
poor and insufficient notice of his work which took no 
count of the fact that it has been done in the teeth of 
bad health and great bodily suffering ; that often has 
he operated when he was himself unfit to stand, and his 
own case seemed as bad as his patient's. 

London has more Scotsmen than Edinburgh, and they 
ean hold their own anywhere; but, when the great 
names of the century in surgery come to be written, among 
the Scotsmen in London or in Scotland, there will be few 
greater than that of Thomas Keith. 





‘THE BOSOM WITHOUT GUILE.’ 


( NE day shortly after their arrival in Edinburgh, whither 


Mr. Barlow had journeyed to contest a seat in the 
Gladstonian or other interest, he led Tommy and Harry to 
the top of the Scott Monument, and, regarding them atfec- 
tionately, thus addressed them :— 

‘In the instruction of youth it is desirable that their 
mental parts should not be allowed to outgrow their morals, 
and morality is best taught by the light of a shining 
example. This reminds me of the story of Ser William 
Harcourt ; or, The Bosom without Guile, which, as you have 
not yet heard it, I will now proceed to narrate. 

‘Sir William’s boyhood is lost in the splendour of his 
later years ; yet to know the man is to be able to conceive 
the boy. Picture, my dear young friends, a slim lad of 
eight or twelve or sixteen summers, who always took the 
side of the weak, and had a passionate hatred of the bully. 
He scorns to take the first place in his class, lest he may 
give pain to other boys with that ambition, and he shares 
his cake with all. Above all, he is a boy of lofty convic- 
tions. Already he feels his bosom. 

‘The years roll on, and now we see Sir William on the 
eve of entering public life. To him, as to you, Tommy, 
presently, came the time when public and private interests 
pulled him in different ways. His personal inclinations 
urged him to a quiet life far from the hum of cities, but 
his bosom told him that he should go out into the world 
and fight for the Conservatives or the Liberals. His 
bosom had it. With the simplicity that has ever made 
him pre-eminent, even among good men, he put on his 
armour. and rode forth to do battle for the Conservatives 
or the Liberals. 

‘To both camps he went, and showed the leaders what a 
valiant fighting-man he was. “Bring forth your champions, | 
he cried, “and I will slay them.” This it is to be disinter- 
ested. ‘The leaders of both sides applauded, and asked him 
to make up his mind which camp he would prefer to join. 
His answer was superb in its simplicity. “I leave that to 
you,” he said. ‘The Conservative leader was ready to do 
anything for him but accept his allegiance. The Liberal 
leader was jealous of his simple-mindedness. Rise to the 
occasion, my dear young pupils, and conceive a bosom to 
let. 

‘There are books called novels, in which the hero loves 
the wrong lady, but by-and-by he loves the right lady, 
and then he knows that his love for the wrong lady was a 
mere delusion. He finds this out when the wrong lady 
marries a gentleman called Another. Tell me why I 
inform you of this ?’ 

Tommy. To point a moral. 
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Harry. To adorn your tale. 

Mr. Barlow placed his hands proudly on their heads, and 
resumed— 7 

‘You are both right. The Conservative cause was Sir 
William’s wrong lady ; and when she jilted him he saw 
that he had loved the other lady all the time. Her he 
wooed and won, and now she loves him alone.’ 

Tommy. Your story interests me vastly. 

Harry. Not for a long period have I inclined my ear to 
a tale which was so successful in combining amusement 
with instruction. May I venture to say that it gains much 
from your excellent manner of narration ? 

Tommy. I would fain hear whether the simple-hearted 
patriot whom you have held up to us as a model—and I 
hope not entirely without effect—was able to achieve the 
great deeds for which he so nobly sacrificed his personal 
interests ? 

Mr. Barlow. It is not given to any man to be always 
victorious, yet I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that since Sir William entered St. Stephen’s, he has per- 
ceptibly raised the standard of political life. In this con- 
nection I recall an anecdote, which, as you have not yet 
heard it, I will now proceed to narrate. In the House of 
Commons—What do I mean by the House of Commons, 
Harry ? 

Harry. The place where men sit all day making laws. 

Tommy. If I may be allowed to suggest a definition, | 
should be inclined to say, rather, ‘The House of Wisdom.’ 

Mr. Barlow. The ready manner in which you take my 
teaching to heart encourages me to proceed with my 
anecdote, which is to the following effect :—In the House 
of Commons there is a young member who found that it 
would be to his personal advantage to change his mind. 

Tommy. It grieves me to hear that any one filling so 
high a position was capable of being influenced by per- 
sonal considerations. 

Harry. My young acquaintance’s interruption is un- 
seemly, but I would pray you to overlook it as the 
indignant outburst of a soul trained by you, sir, to 
loathe all actions that are not disinterested. 

Mr. Barlow. | have no doubt that had this. member of 
Parliament enjoyed the advantages which have been 
granted to you, he would have spurned all unworthy 
thoughts. As it was, he almost fell a victim to tempta- 
tion. In vain did his relatives implore him to pause before 
taking a step that would make him notorious in St. 
Stephen’s. They pointed out to him that in the long run 
honesty was generally the best policy, but still he con- 
tinued in his evil courses. As a last resort they said to 
him, ‘Think of Sir William, who believes in you. That 
simple-minded man does not even know that such a thing 
as guile exists. If you, whom he has taken by the hand, 
teach him the cruel lesson, he will break down. Some- 
thing will go wrong in his bosom.’ This, my dear pupils, 
affected the not wholly hardened member of Parliament 
to tears, and he returned to the ways of Sir William. 

Harry. Though it is not fitting for a man to weep in 
public, I, too, could almost ery over your excellently 
narrated tale, but mine would be tears of joy. 

Tommy. Does the career of this sublime man suggest to 
you any other anecdote, which, as we have not yet heard 
it, you will now proceed to narrate ? 

Mr. Barlow. The halo around the head of Sir William 
shines brighter with the years. Of late his name has been 
associated with a certain Irish policy, of a somewhat far- 
reaching nature; indeed I cannot deny that as yet a 
number of Liberals have refused to support it. But this 
coldness can only be a matter of months, for Sir William 
is in favour of this Irish policy, and they will follow him. 
Of all the statesmen on their side, he is the one whom they 
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trust the most, for they know that he enly thinks of the 
public weal. He would subscribe to nothing, they say, 
that he did not know to be good. 

Harry. Thus we see that a noble example is nobly 
followed. When we return to the residence, which you 
have so kindly provided for us, I shall make a copy-line of 
the glorious words, ‘ Sir W. Harcourt, or the Bosom with- 
out Guile.’ 

Tommy. That my copy-book may not too closely re- 
semble that of my fellow-pupil, I shall, with your permis- 
sion, adopt the line, ‘Sir W. Harcourt, or the Successful 
Bosom.’ 

Mr. Barlow. What I have been saying recalls to my 
recollection the whole history of the Irish agitation, 
which, as you have not yet heard it, I will now proceed 


to narrate. 
* a * * * ¥ * 





MORE COMFORT FOR THE DREADFUL TRADE. 


HAT the ‘dreadful trade’ of author has its pleasant 
side—that a man may follow it, even in these lugu- 
brious days, with a certain measure of lightness of heart 
—Mr. Andrew Lang has happily demonstrated in these 
columns. ‘But,’ writes a Philosopher—he calls him- 
self ‘your only Philosopher, but that is only the con- 
ceit of his trade, for everybody knows that we are all 
philosophers in Scotland—‘ Mr. Lang has not exhausted 
all the topics of consolation that might be urged for the 
comfort of his depressed brother. Allow me one word of 
good cheer—just one consideration, one simple considera- 
tion: I do not wish to develop a whole ethical system. 
After all, a living author who feels the pinch of competi- 
tion with cheap reprints of the mighty Dead, and cheap 
compendiums of their uttered wit and wisdom, may not 
be consoled to learn that another living author takes this 
fierce competition lightly, and seems, on the whole, rather 
thankful that the books of dead men still walk, instead of 
being quietly inurned with their ashes, to leave a clear 
field for the industry of the living. ‘‘ Bother these dead 
men; I can’t get a living for them,” is the bitter ery: it 
may not take the sting out of this to be reminded that 
there are others who find an inconsiderate pleasure in 
their company. But it is always consoling to remember 
that one is not alone in suffering; and perhaps you will 
allow me to adduce the fact that this is not the first gene- 
ration of authors that has been lamentably over-weighted 
by the competition of the Dead. 





‘ The half-century after the invention of printing was as 
much an age of compendiums and reprints as our own. 
Of the works that came from the press of Caxton, a good 
half, in bulk, were of this nature. In the title of his first 
publication, The Recuyell of the Hisiories of Troy, the word 
“recuyell’’ is only another word for compendium. The 
famous Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophers, the medie- 
val Many Thoughts of Many Minds, was an obvious compila- 
tion with much less pretension to originality of form than 
the Recuyell. The “noble and joyous book entytled Le 
Morte D’ Arthur,’ although some shaping skill had been 
bestowed upon it, was in effect a digest of Arthurian 
tales, at which the inventive genius of three preceding cen- 
turies had been busy ; and the results of a still longer 
period of invention and observation were summed 
up in Caxton’s great religious and geographical compen- 
diums, The Golden Legend and The Mirror of the World. 
When the press of our first printer was not busy with 
compendiums, it was devoted to reprints, if that can 
be said to have been reprinted which had not been 
printed, but only copied by hand, before. Chaucer and 
Gower and Lydgate, the laureates of earlier generations, 
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were put in type, to the great discouragement of ving 
talent. And, as I need not remind your learned readers, 
the history of other printing-presses tells a similar tale. 
The Latin classics were not in Caxton’s way ; but their 
crushing influence was brought into the field by other 
enterprising publishers. 

‘In this there is real consolation for the distressed man 
of genius, if he is willing to listen to the consolations of 
philosophy. The age of Henry vi. was at least as dis- 
tressful a period as the age of Queen Victoria. Indeed a 
living author was much worse off then ; we groan loud, as 
Mr. Lang says; but in those days the sufferer had not the 
same facilities for publicly bewailing his sad fate. He had 
to eat his bitter bread in silence. Further, to the truly 
philosophic mind, there is consolation in the reflection 
that the plague of compendiums and reprints in Caxton’s 
time was due to similar causes. 
method of multiplying books had been invented, and a new 


A new and cheaper 


public had arisen freshly initiated into the mystery of 


reading, and possessed of some superfluous means to spend 
in the gratification of their new taste. Naturally the first 
ambition of the new readers was to obtain books that no 
prince’s library was without ; this was naturally the first 
destination of the book-fund ; and, with equal naturalness, 
the honest printer, as a homely man of business, willing to 
make some honest profit for himself, set his printing-press 
to work to supply this demand. He ought, of course, to 
have seen that his mission was to encourage living talent ; 
but, printing as he did with the base commercial object of 
producing something that would sell, he confined himself 
to editions of the established favourites of previous gene- 
rations, and mechanical digests of popular knowledge. 
The same economic law is doubtless at work in our own 
age. What movable types and linen paper were to 
Caxton’s generation, steam-printing and_ still cheaper 
printing material are to the present age of compendiums 
and reprints ; the spread of education, and slavish defer- 
ence to established reputations, and the base commercial 
instincts of publishers, are common to both periods. The 
writer of books suffers from the immense and remorseless 
multiplication of his commodity ; but he suffers now as his 
predecessors suffered before him in similar circumstances, 
and there is much comfort in that, “if you consider it 
rightly,” as the philosophic Carlyle used to say. 


***°Tis Destiny, unshunnable as Death.” 


Half the bitterness of an untoward fate is gone, when 
you recognise that there is no escape from it, that there 
is nothing for you but resignation. Submission to the 
inevitable, loyalty to facts, is the wise man’s only true 
course. We cannot put down steam-printing ; it is hope- 
less to expect an Act of Parliament compelling a return 
to hand-made paper or vellum ; a prohibitory tariff on the 
works of Dead Authors is a dream of the future. The 
Living must bear it, grin or groan, as their nature wills. 
‘Another consolatory reflection may the truly philosophic 
mind extract from the experience of the past. The deluge 


of reprints and compendiums during the first century of 


paper and movable types, when the floodgates of ancient 
and medieval literature were thrown open, fertilised the 
field for Shakespeare and his brethren. It may be that 
the present deluge is engaged in accomplishing an equally 
beneficent task. There is comfort in this, too, for the 
living author. He may not live to see the rich harvest 
which this deluge is rendering possible ; but to the truly 
philosophic mind this is a minor consideration. He may 
not live to see it, but his children may: if he has not 


given such hostages to fortune, he needn’t care. Mean- 


time, let him swim with the stream, compile, edit, trans- 
late, write shilling shockers, or otherwise comply with the 
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demand of the costermonger times ; and, thinking of the 
great gain to a more fortunate posterity, bear with even 
mind the submergence of the magna opera of his dreams 
and cease to repine that an untoward fate forbids the full 
realisation in print of his own personality. Others before 
us have had to do the same, or worse ; and it is a pity to 
turn the “gay science” of authorship into a “ dreadful 
trade.”’’ 





SCOTS AND IRISH FAIRIES. 


AY OST men know the prophecy of Thomas of Ercildoune: 
™ ‘The time is coming when all the wisdom of the 
world shall centre in the grey goose quill.’ So much of 
prophecy has been fulfilled. Tradition seems half gone. 
Thomas of Ercildoune and his like go with it. The news- 
paper editors and other men of the quill, this long while 
have been elbowing fairy and fairy seer from hearth and 
board. May be yet the creatures have more vitality than 
they think. Two lady friends of the present writer's 
believe firmly that the West of Ireland goblins tried to 
carry them off some odd years since. They were glamoured, 
and wandered up and down in their own field for an hour, 
everything having grown strange to them. Suddenly the 
fairies changed their minds. The ladies looked round, 
everything was familiar again. A man was working a few 
They had been glamoured an hour. One 
carried in her hand her brother's silver-mounted walking- 


yards away. 
stick. The silver was gone. ‘They stole it instead of 
you, for you have good friends among the gentry (fairies), 
said a ‘knowledgable woman, in the neighbourhood. One 
of these ladies, when a young girl, used to kneel down 
over the bucalauns or ragweed, and sing, thinking that the 
fairies heard her underground, and were pleased. For 
bucalauns are fairy plants. At night the green-coated 
troop come out of their green hills and change the buca- 
launs into horses, and ride furiously all night long. 

Not only in Ireland is fairy belief still extant. It was only 
the other day I heard of a Scottish farmer who believed 
that the lake in front of his house was haunted by a water- 
horse. He was afraid of it, and dragged the lake with 
It would have 
been a bad thing for the water-horse had he found him. 


nets, and then tried to pump it empty. 


An Irish peasant would have long since come to terms with 
For in Ireland there is something of timid 
affection between men and spirits. They only ill-treat 
each other in reason. Each admits the other side to have 
There are points beyond which neither will go. 


the creature. 


feelings. 
No Irish peasant would treat a captured fairy as the man in 
He caught a kelpie, and tied her behind 
She was fierce, but he kept her quiet 
They came to a 


Campbell did. 
him on his horse. 
by driving an awl and a needle into her. 
river, and she grew very restless, fearing to cross the water. 
Again he drove the awl and needle into her. She cried 
out, ‘ Pierce me with the awl, but keep that slender, hair- 
like slave (the needle) out of me.’ They came to an inn. 
He turned the light of a lantern on her ; immediately she 
dropped down like a falling star, and changed into a lump 
of jelly. She was dead. Nor would they treat the fairies 
as one is treated in an old Gaelic poem. A fairy loved a 
little child who used to cut turf at the side of a fairy hill. 
Every day the fairy put out his hand from the hill with an 
enchanted knife. The child used to cut the turf with the 
knife. It did not take long, the knife being charmed. 
Her brothers wondered why she was done so quickly. At 
last they resolved to watch, and find out who helped her. 
They saw the small hand come out of the earth, and the 
little child take from it the knife. When the turf was all 
cut, they saw her make three taps on the ground with the 
handle. The small hand came out of the hill, Snatching 
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the knife from the child, they cut the hand off with a 
plow. The fairy was never again seen. He drew his 
pleeding arm into the earth, thinking, as it is recorded, he 
had lost his hand through the treachery of the child. 

In Scotland you are too theological, too gloomy. You 
have made even the Devil religious. ‘Where do you live, 
good-wyf, and how is the minister?’ he said to the witch 
when he met her on the high-road, as it came out in the 
trial. You have burnt all the witches. In Ireland we 
have left them alone. To be sure, the ‘loyal minority’ 
knocked out the eye of one with a cabbage-stump on the 
gist of March, 1711, in the town of Carrickfergus. But 
then the ‘loyal minority’ is half-Scottish. You have 
discovered the fairies to be pagan and wicked. You would 
like to have them all up before the magistrate. In Ire- 
land warlike mortals have gone amongst them, and helped 
them in their battles, and they in turn have taught men 
great skill with herbs, and permitted some few to hear 
their tunes. Carolan slept upon a fairy rath. Ever after 
their tunes ran in his head, and made him the great 
musician he was. In Scotland you have denounced them 
from the pulpit. In Ireland they have been permitted by 
the priests to consult them on the state of their souls. 
Unhappily the priests have decided that they have no 
souls, that they will dry up like so much bright vapour at 
the last day ; but more in sadness than in anger have they 
said it. The Catholic religion likes to keep on good terms 
with its neighbours. 

These two different ways of looking at things uncanny 
have influenced in each country the whole world of sprites 
and goblins. For their gay and graceful doings you must 
go to Ireland ; for their deeds of terror to Scotland. Our 
Irish fairy terrors have about them something of make- 
believe. When a peasant strays into an enchanted hovel, 
and is made to turn a corpse all night on a spit before the 
fire, we do not feel anxious ; we know he will wake in the 
midst of a green field, the dew on his old coat. In Scot- 
land it is altogether different. You have soured the 
naturally excellent disposition of ghosts and goblins. The 
piper M‘Crimmon, of the Hebrides, shouldered his pipes, 
and marched into a sea cavern, playing loudly, and fol- 
lowed by his dog. For a long time the people could hear 
the pipes. He must have gone nearly a mile, when they 
heard the sound of a struggle. Then the piping ceased 
suddenly. Some time went by, when his dog came out of 
the cavern completely flayed, too weak even to howl. 
Nothing else ever came out of the cavern. Then there 
is the tale of the man who dived into a lake where treasure 
was thought to be. He saw a great coffer of iron. Close 
to the coffer lay a monster, who warned him to return 
whence he came. He rose to the surface ; but the by- 
standers, when they heard he had seen the treasure, per- 
suaded him to dive again. He dived. In a little while 
his heart and liver floated up, reddening the water. No 
man ever saw the rest of his body. 

These water-goblins and water-monsters are prominent 
in Scottish folk-lore. We have them too, but take them 
much less dreadfully. Our tales turn all their doings to 
favour and to prettiness, or hopelessly humorise the crea- 
tures. A hole in the Sligo River is haunted by one of 
these monsters. He is ardently believed in by many, but 
that does not prevent the peasantry playing with the 
subject, and surrounding it with conscious phantasies. 
When I was a small boy I fished one day for congers in 
the monster-hole. Returning home, a great eel on my 
shoulder, his head flapping down in front, his tail sweep- 
ing the ground behind, I met a fisherman of my acquaint- 
ance. I began a tale of an immense conger, three times 
larger than the one I carried, that had broken my 
line and escaped. ‘That was him,’ said the fisherman. 
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‘Did you ever hear how he made my brother emigrate ? 
My brother was a diver, you know, and grubbed stones for 
the Harbour Board. One day the beast comes up to him, 
and says, ‘‘ What are you after?” “Stones, sur,” says he. 
“ Don’t you think you had better be going?” “ Yes, sur,” 
says he. And that’s why my brother emigrated. The 
people said it was because he got poor, but that’s not 
true.’ 

You—you will make no terms with the spirits of fire and 
earth and air and water. You have made the Darkness 
your enemy. We—we exchange civilities with the world 
beyond. W. B. Yeats. 


THE SCOT AT HEIDELBERG. 
IL. 


I WAS turning over some old papers the other day when 

I came suddenly on my Commersbuch: that is the 
song-book which is as necessary to the German student as 
his long pipe or his tall beer-can. The gilt on mine was 
somewhat tarnished ; but I easily spelt out the motto, 
Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus, for the quaint and 
barbarous brazen nails—whereof the purpose had been 
to exalt it (as on stilts) out of the puddles of beer which 
used to gather on the tables—had done their duty so suffi- 
ciently that the Gothic covers are fairly well preserved. 
The inside, though a little dimmed, with neglect and ill- 
usage rather than with age, turned out to be at least 
legible ; whilst I found the frontispiece even brilliant. It 
represents a party of students sailing a boat on the bluest 
of blue lakes, beneath the bluest of blue skies ; a poodle 
swims after them; while a castle, a village, and a vine- 
yard adorn (each after his kind) the shores, and the boat's 
cargo consists of a cask, designed for the comfort of the 
crew, and (it is obvious) not nearly so full as it had been. 
It is all the silliest libel upon art ; but it set me a-thinking 
of people and places and incidents already half-forgotten ; 
so that, as I turned over the leaves, beginning now and again 
upon some once well-known song, some pictures of the 
past grew vivid, till I was again at Heidelberg, a student 
of philosophy and many things besides. 

To a large section of the Arts students at Edinburgh in 
my time Germany was the intellectual Land of Promise. 
The reason was not far to seek. Whatever our ultimate 
aims, we were all inclined in the meantime to theological 
and philosophical speculation. Of art we knew nothing, 
politics we despised, to the charm of literature we were, 
I believe, magnificently indifferent; but the founda- 
tion of morals, free will, determinism, and necessity, the 
provinces of faith and belief, the existence of matter— 
these were subjects of devouring interest. Hegel was 
of all beings the god of our idolatry. None of us, it is 
true, understood him; though some athletic and daring 
spirits used to jugg!e so deftly with a set of catchwords 
picked up at random in the great marsh of his system 
that they rivalled the master himself in darkness and 
the dark-producing power. We admired him (and them) 
all the more for it. Like true devotees, we did not ‘ pre- 
sume to understand.’ The lover (it is known) finds an 
added charm in the faults of his mistress ; and the horrible, 
the awful, style in which the thoughts of that mysterious 
man are expressed (the term is merely conventional) only 
made him in our eyes more precious and adorable. Now 
in Germany it was clear enough that both the historical 
and speculative side of theology and philosophy were 
studied as nowhere else, so that our best efforts must 
be no more than imitation or reproduction. There were 
rumours, too, that the life of the German student was 
richer in gaiety and freedom than our own, Cakes and 
ale were (it was whispered) the chief of his diet ; and 
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cakes and ale had their attractions even for spirits beating 
their wings in the void of Hegel. In short, the Magnetic 
Mountain was made up of many irresistible elements ; and 
most of us, finding the means by hook or by crook, con- 
trived to get there at some time or other. I was in the 
happy majority. Let me add that I had learned from 
Longfellow’s Hyperion and Bulwer Lytton’s Pilgrims of the 
Rhine that Heidelberg was the place ; of Leipzig or Berlin 
I never so much as thought. 

Poetry and paint have made the aspect of the old 
capital of the Palatinate the common experience of the 
world. Of course, it reminded me of Edinburgh, be- 
cause of its situation; but I saw that its loveliness is of 
a softer and richer type, and that a warmer sun has 
touched it with deeper colour. Where it stands the 
Neckar valley is narrow, and the Neckar stream is swift. 
Steep hills, covered with gardens and vineyards and 
forests, rise from the water's edge. On one of the lower 
heights, amidst thick foliage, which glorifies without 
hiding it, stands the vast and noble ruin of the castle, 
and between it and the river hangs the town, some of the 
houses seeming so stuck on to the almost perpendicular 
slope as to look tumbling off into the Neckar. On either 
shore there is a strip of level ground, where the best part 
of the place is built. A little lower down the hills abruptly 
terminate in the great Rhine plain, through which the two 
rivers wind till they join, so near the town that (in poetry 
at least) Heidelberg is described as situated on the Neckar 
and the Rhine. Dim in the distance you can see from 
the heights the blue Alsatian mountains of a famed (and 
fatuous) drawing-room ballad. 

The life of the German student speeds happily, and is 
indeed the one bright spot in the monotony of ‘Teutonic 
existence. At the Gymnasium, or High School, he is well 
taught, but tightly held, and when he leaves college, the 
current of his life is lost in the shallows of pedantry and 
the sand-banks of red-tapeism ; so that he cherishes his 
college memories—even that of the University prison 
where he once spent a fortnight for some heroic freak 
—with the sentiment peculiar to his race, as his most 
precious intellectual treasures. His freedom, indeed, is 
great enough to be almost unlimited. He attends what 
classes he likes, and he attends them when he likes ; he 
devotes himself (with that stern joy which specialists feel) 
to some one subject ; with lofty self-conceit—with all the 
sublime confidence of youth—he damns the rest of mankind 
as Philistines. To this word (now so trite with us) he im- 
parts a peculiar sense. It signifies the non-student. The 
man who has never been a student, and the man who is a 
student no longer, are equally Philistines. I remember 
once out of session supping with a German in a Heidel- 
berg Gasthaus. My friend asked for a certain dish, and 
that dish was not to be had. The students were away, 
and the Philistines never ate it, said the hostess, with just 
as little sense of anything special in the word as Delilah 
had when she remarked to Samson that the Philistines 
were upon him. 

I found the German student more learned, more re- 
garded, more polished than his Scots brother ; but I found 
him less eager, less inclined to take a life-and-death 
interest in speculation, and, in a word, less spiritual. He 
was romantically given; but very often his chosen land 
was (such is the vanity of human wishes) Scotland, just as 
ours had been Germany. I happened once to remark 
that I was born on the slopes of the Lammermoors. | 
was at once overwhelmed with questions about Schloss 
Lammermoor, and many other such realities. It was 
then borne in upon me that Sir Walter had absorbed the 
Teuton even with the rest of mankind; and I rejoiced 
and exulted greatly, as a true Scotsman would. As 
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regards more material joys, it was soon proved to demon- 
stration that the Heidelberg student ate much, drank 
more, and smoked most of all; also that in all 
these appetites he preferred quantity to quality, 4 
youth I knew once recommended a certain Gasthaus to 
me as an ideal place of dinners; for there, quoth he, in- 
genuously, ‘ you can eat yourself half-dead for a shilling,’ 
Other comforts were on the same scale. The beer cost 
less than a penny, the wine (a Palatinate vin du pays) 
about twopence, a glass. I have heard a man blamed for 
extravagance because he smoked cigars at five farthings 
a-piece. There were almost infinite possibilities of material 
enjoyment within the narrow compass of a sovereign, 

At the University (a barn-like structure, where lectures 
went on much after the Edinburgh fashion) the most 
popular professor in those days was Kuno Fischer, who 
was something of an orator, and in his way a master of 
style. These qualities not a little seandalised the deeper 
and duller minds of the place, who called him shallow 
and inaccurate, a little (1 believe) in the manner of their 
compeers nearer home. He was lecturing then on Socrates; 
his final discourse consisted chiefly in reflections on that 
immortal death-scene which Plato has described in words 
so full of human interest, so steeped in literary charm. He 
had caught something of the old Greek magic, for he kept 
the crowded class-room in profound attention long after the 
hour was ended. ‘So may we live,’ he concluded, ‘so may 
we die!’ I remember the silence that followed, and the 
rapture of applause to which he retired. 

Francis Warr. 


THE TRUMPET. 


I PACED a path ‘neath tall green trees, 
Whose few steep branches met on high, 
At the sad hour when by degrees 
The light fades in the dull grey sky ; 


When, somewhere—oh ! I know not where— 
Like sunlight broken on Night and Fear— 
A voice of joy amidst despair— 
Sounded a trumpet loud and clear ! 


Then—with that strong o’ermastering cry— 
From burden’d brows and breast in pain, 

Rush’d to these eyelids long gone dry 
Tears—with a touch set free, like rain ! 


GeorGe DovGtas. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
PERMANENT GRASS-MIXTURES. 
I. 


TENO cover a given tract of land with good and permanent 

grass is a problem old and of great practical import. 
Many methods, for the most part empirical, have been at 
various times proposed ; but, as a rule, the real principles 
of action, although of the utmost simplicity, and within 
the grasp of any intelligent man, have escaped attention. 
This is the more strange because, as long ago as 1820, 
the rational foundation of the whole matter was clearly 
established by George Sinclair in his Hortus Gramineus 
Woburnensis, a classic on forage plants, which has been 
translated into many tongues. Sinclair was shrewd, far- 
seeing, and practical ; and he made a number of experi- 
ments and researches with a view to discovering the real 
nature and composition of grass land, and how its special 
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qualities might be artificially represented by sowing mix- 
tures of seeds. His investigations, and the train of 
reasoning by which he arrived at his conclusions, are so 
fundamentally sound and instructive as to be worthy of 
close and careful consideration now. 

In the first place, he set himself to ascertain how many 
distinctly-rooted plants actually grew on a square foot of 
the best grass lands, and he found, as was to be expected, 
that the numbers varied with different cases. On a rich 
natural pasture 1000 plants are crowded together in a 
single square foot ; whereas the same area of an artificial 
ley, formed of perennial rye-grass and clover, considered 
ood of its kind, contained no more than 470. One reason 
for this difference was perfectly clear to Sinclair, and he 
expressly states that ‘the smaller the number of different 
species of grass combined together in a pasture the greater 
is the deficiency of plants on any given space.’ The great 
principle, according to which the number of good species 
represented should be as large as possible, is, and must 
ever remain, the farmer’s guide to the successful laying 
down of land to permanent grass, if only because more 
plants being present on a given area a richer produce is 
inevitable. During these investigations on the capacities 
of a square foot of soil, Sinclair was much impressed by 
the great discrepancy in number between the natural 
pastures and the results of pure sowings on experimental 
plots. He found that 75 plants of perennial rye-grass and 
89 of meadow foxtail occupied a square foot of the latter, 
as against 1000 in the pastures. He did not see the way, 
as we now do, to make the result of observation on pure 
sowings enter into his calculations regarding mixtures. 
That permanent pastures should have their components so 
proportioned as to give a certain number of plants—1000 
per square foot, or 43,500,000 per acre, is usually assumed 
to be a legitimate conclusion from these experiments. 
This principle, which is false, affects the total quantity of 
seed required per acre; and it would seem that Sinclair 
himself had no intention of generalising in this way, for 
he merely directs attention to one special case. 

Now the true question is, Must the total number of mixed 
plants per acre be regarded as a constant or as a variable 
quantity ? Sinclair's figures may have been perfectly cor- 
rect in the particular case he had in view, but that need 
not here be considered. What we wish to discuss is 
rather the principle connected with them. The point at 
issue becomes quite plain if we take a concrete and 
extreme example. Suppose that two equal plots of land 
are laid under grass, and that these are composed, in the 
one case, mainly of the larger and coarse kinds, and in the 
other of the finer and smaller. It is obvious that, however 
thick the sowing, the number contained in the one plot 
cannot of necessity be anything like the same as the 
number contained in the other, inasmuch as the plants 
composing each are widely different in size, and it follows 
that if the number of grasses is not the same, neither is 
the number of germinating seeds required to represent 
them. If we make mistakes, the blame must rest upon 
the right shoulders, and these are not Sinclair's. Of 
course the numbers must be, within certain limits, as 
variable as the mixtures themselves. If all grass plants 
had the same habit of growth, and were identical in size, 
then—and then only—would it be possible to lay down 
the law with reference to the total number of germinating 
seeds which should enter into the composition of all and 
sundry mixtures. 

Those who pose as authorities on this question differ 
widely in their estimate of this supposed constant. Thus 
Burgtorf gives 24 millions, Krafft 5 millions, and Sinclair 
(we are told) 43 millions. Now the truth is that, in laying 
down the very best grass lands, it is necessary neither to 
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ascertain and fix this constant, nor to know anything at all 
about it. The basis, indeed, is so superfluous, inconvenient, 
and irrational, that it cannot too soon be swept aside. If 
it had occurred to Sinclair to measure the proportion per 
square foot of pasture of each of the constituents, grass- 
mixtures would have had a very different history, and 
much waste of hope and time and money would have 
been avoided. 

With the keenest insight Sinclair discovered a point 
of fundamental importance regarding the clovers in good 
grass lands. He found, taking an average, that one clover 
goes along with nine grasses: that is to say, twenty percent. 
of the ground is covered by clovers, on the assumption 
(whether correct or not does not matter here) that an 
average clover is twice the size of an average grass. Now, 
in mixtures there is usually a tendency to overdo the clovers 
by reason of the fact that they are exceedingly nutritive and 
rich in albuminoid compounds. If experience guide us, or 
if the question be reasoned out, it will be found rather a 
disadvantage than not to cover more than twenty per 
cent. with the clover part of permanent mixtures. This 
principle was quite clear to Sinclair, but curiously enough 
when he came to express his mind in seed the percentage 
he assigned to clovers was very much too low. 

To express his ideas regarding mixtures in terms of 
seed, it became necessary for him to find how many were 
contained in a given measure (the bushel) of each kind, 
and this he accordingly determined. 

What the figures were does not concern us, as grass- 
seeds are now-a-days so different that comparison and 
deduction would be impossible. Any desired number of 
seeds could now be expressed in bushels; but Sinclair 
knew perfectly well that what he wanted was to measure 
out given numbers of germinating seed. This he could 
not do, for in those days seed-testing was almost un- 
known, and, unlike us, he had not the needful data 
for calculating how many of his seeds might germinate. 
The difficulty was assumed to be overcome by making 
a ‘pretty large allowance’ for those seeds which would 
not grow. It is sad, but instructive, to reflect that, even 
now, the innocent agriculturist, more often than not, 
adopts the ‘large allowance’ plan, and such mixtures as 
he bases upon it are inevitably primitive, crude, and 
unprofitable. 

The only mixture which is tabulated in the Hortus 


Gramineus Woburnensis is compared as follows :— 


No. of No. of 
Plants per Plants per 
Square Foot. Acre. 

1. Cocksfoot, ‘ ; 60 2,013,000 

2. Meadow fescue, ‘ ; 25 1,089,000 

3. Meadow foxtail, : 20 871,200 
4. Rough-stalked meadow- 

grass, . E ’ ; 320 13,939,200 

5. False-oat grass, . ' 2 87,120 

6. Timothy, : : ; 40 1,742,400 

7. Sheep's fescue, . F 4.0 1,742,400 

8. Crested dogstail, . ‘ 80 3,484,800 

9. Nerved meadow grass, . 90 3,920,400 

10. Wood meadow grass, ‘ 70 3,049,200 
11. Narrow-leaved meadow 

grass, . ; , , 30 1,306,800 

12. Fiorin, . ; ‘ ; 130 5,662,800 

13. Perennial rye-grass, ‘ 20 871,200 

14. White clover, ; = 50 1,306,800 

15. Bush vetch, . : , 3 130,680 

16. Sweet vernal, . ‘ ‘ 30 1,306,800 

17. Red clover, . . . 10 £35,000 

1000 43,560,000 


Thus Sinelair: and it will now be profitable to enter upon 


the consideration of modern mixtures and some essential 
principles of construction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE DECAY OF THE GRAND MANNER 
IN GOLF. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER.’] 

S1rR,—I have played golf on the links of St. Andrews, by 
myself and by my forebears, for generations ; and I ask leave 
to enter a protest against some of the innovations which are 
creeping into use. 

First and foremost, I do here most solemnly protest against 
the want of decorum displayed by some of the new school 
of literary and scientific golfers. Golf should be played, as it 
was played by the late Mr. George Glennie, in silence. We all 
know and abhor the garrulous golfer, who tells us about his own 
successful strokes, and who will not listen to a word as to our 
own brilliant performances. We are, however, threatened with 
a new danger; and the matter begins to grow serious when 
eminent golfers go dropping into poetry and mathematical cal- 
culations as to the dynamics of a golf-ball. How the simple 
soul of that grand old golfer, the late Mr. Sutherland, would 
have revolted from such trifling! Yet, Jroh pudor! our 
friend Mr. Horace Hutchinson has been attempting to lay 
bare the mystery of golf by a series of diagrams. The 
impropriety of this proceeding can only be explained by the 
fact that Mr. Hutchinson learnt his golf at Westward Ho !— 
a place much given over to ‘notions,’ where they play golf 
without hats, build houses without chimneys, and commit 
many other irregularities. Then, again, Mr. Andrew Lang. a 
Professor now of something ‘very serious in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, has written a ballade on golf, which has for its refrain 
this barbaric sentence, ‘A cleek shot’s the billy for me.’ 
Our golfing armies swore terribly at Carnoustie and elsewhere ; 
but never, never, O, never like this. O shade of Sutherland! 
that a Professor of Theology should deal thus with thy favourite 
pastime! Pat Alexander, whom we all loved as a man and a 
golfer, dropped into poetry in a more dignified manner :— 

‘What daring genius first did name thee Hell ? 

What high, poetic, awe-struck, grand old golfer ?’ 
But we doubt if even these heroic lines escaped the censure of 
the graver spirits of the game. Pat, like Dr. Johnson, knew 
how to write trifles with dignity, but the golfing purist dues not 
love trifling on a subject so serious. 

Another matter which sorely needs amendment is the revolu- 
tionary spirit which has gone abroad concerning rules. The 
oral traditions of the game were the inheritance of all golfers. 
Some bold, bad man, encased in triple brass, committed these 
rules to writing. Later a committee, comsu/e Randall Jackson 
revised and corrected his parts of speech (the miscreant was 
an ungrammatical dog), and published wréz e¢ ordi the rules of 
golf as played on the links of St. Andrews. 

There was a temerity about this which caused a pang to 
many judicious golfers. Their worst anticipations have been 
fulfilled. A strong revolutionary party has been formed, and 
Stimies, the very ark of the covenant, are in danger. Mr. 
David Anderson (known familiarly to this generation as Da’, 
but by Mr. Glennie always addressed as Dawvid), spoke truth 
when he said that the game of golf as played on the links of St. 
Andrews, came straight from the heavenly players in Elysium. 
The sin, therefore, of this innovating committee, composed of 
Colonel This and General That, was in our eyes as the sin of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Captain Randall Jackson 
and his military friends are gallant officers and good gram- 
marians, but their legislation has banished from the game the 
fine flower and aroma of chivalry. The grand golfers of the 
Sutherland school have withdrawn from this base world, and 
the pot-hunter has come in their place. 

As to the inordinate growth of pot-hunting, let me say a 
word. We used to have our two medals in the year, and were 
done with it. Now we have cups, and handicaps, and monthly 
medals, and tournaments, and all manner of unseemly junket- 
ting. To sucha pitch has this gone in some South-country 
clubs, that there are prizes given for the best score over the last 
half of a round; and the handicapping and prize-taking has 
grown so complicated, that the services of a chartered accoun- 
tant are necessary before the winners in these miserable con- 
tests can be detected. 

As to the dress which the true golfer will wear, there may be 
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some difference of opinion. The game is an honourable Pastime, 
and, in the eyes of many, a tall hat, swallow-tail coat, and 
knee-breeches have always appeared the most appropriate 
attire for a really serious golfer. Others have a more modern 
taste. There can, however, be no two opinions about the un- 
seemliness of playing in shirt-sleeves, or in a rowdy, flaring, 
boating blazer. I once saw the propriety of the game vindicated 
with much dignity by a respected golfer. An ignorant English 
player, who by some chance had got into a match with some 
serious native sportsmen, was arrayed in a pair of white duck 
trousers. After one round had been played, the gentleman was 
respectfully but firmly invited to go home and put off the offend- 
ing garment. He was wise enough to see how reasonable was 
the request, and the afternoon game proceeded with harmony 
and decency. 

It is sometimes said, in other departments of life, that when 
anything goes wrong, there is a woman at the bottom of it 
‘Cherchez la femme’ was not the form of words in which Mr. 
George Glennie was wont to express this truth; but on a noted oc- 
casion, when invited to play with an eminent golfer, whose per- 
formances were much frequented by lady amateurs, he uttered 
these simple words, ‘ Hoots, no! I canna be fashed wi’ yon man 
and his leddies.’ It is with great diffidence that I venture to dis- 
sent from the view of so great an authority ; but in my opinion 
intelligent ladies—ladies, that is, who understand the game— 
make a very good audience at the golf. This admission is made 
with the design of showing that these remonstrances do not come 
from an irreconcilable Tory, but from a reverent spirit who, in 
an age of doubt, wishes still to preserve the Doctrine of Stimies 
with the other few remaining relics of our pristine faith.—I am, 
etc., T. MACKAY, 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH WAYFARERS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J.-J. JUssk- 
RAND. ‘Translated from the French by Lucy TOULMIN 
SMITH. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

M. Jusserand deserves the gratitude of all Englishmen who 
are interested in the history of their own country. We can 
call to mind no work dealing with early English social life 
which, for scholarship and charm, can be set side by side with 
M. Jusserand’s. He has very properly placed more reliance 
upon the great series of records and Rolls of Parliament, 
which have been printed in recent times, than upon the pic- 
turesque descriptions of contemporary poets. And though 
records suggest dulness, he has treated his material with such 
tact, he has breathed so much life into the hard facts with 
which he is dealing, that from beginning to end of his book 
there is not a wearisome page. 

In the Middle Ages travelling for its own sake was not so 
lightly undertaken as it is to-day. There were’then no tourists, 
and wayfarers for mere amusement were very rare. But the 
serious business of life necessitated constant journeyings. Law, 
commerce, medicine, literature, were all peripatetic. The mass 
of the people seldom left their own valley or their own town, and 
those who ministered to their wants or pleasures visited them. 
The court, besides, was ever wandering from place to place. 
The king, that his subjects might be in touch with him, and 
that at the same time he might save expense, never stayed long 
at home. He made constant progresses through his kingdom, 
quartering himself and his immense retinue, now on a wealthy 
baron, now on a great religious house, now on the poor inhabi- 
tants of a country town. This, especially when we remember 
the extortions of the royal purveyor, was a terrible infliction 
on the stay-at-home rural folk. Wherever the king went, a 
crowd of beggars, adventurers, and women of evil life (de folle 
vie) followed. ‘To provide for this rabble and rout must have 
been as bad as throwing open one’s gates to an invading army. 
And yet the arrival of the court was always imminent. In one 
year Edward I. changed his abode seventy-five times. 

When so much took place on the highway, the keeping of the 
roads and bridges in repair was a matter of the utmost import 
ance. Fortunately this duty was regarded as a pious office in 
the Middle Ages. To give aid to travellers, by making their 
journey easy, was the act of a good Samaritan ; and an order 
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called the ‘ Pontife Brothers,’ whose special function it was to 

k after bridges, was established as early as the twelfth cen- 
But in spite of the exertions of pious men, the roads were 
sag furrowed with ruts, and the bridges dangerously _ 
collapse. On these accounts, indeed, it sometimes happene 
that the ‘ knights of the shires, citizens and burgesses of cities 
and boroughs,’ were unable to reach Westminster. This must 
have given a pleasant uncertainty to Parliamentary life, which 
in these days of railway trains it sadly lacks. But impassable 
roads and tumble-down bridges were not the only obstacles 
which confronted the medizval traveller. The English high- 
way did not in the fourteenth century run through pleasant 
meadow-land and fruitful corn-field. On each side of it lay the 
‘rene shawe,’ which gave cover to robber knights, desperate 
outlaws, and peasants who had ‘broken bond. Then, indeed, 
only he whose pocket was empty could travel with a light 
heart. If he escaped the dangers of the road, the traveller 
sought shelter at night in castle, monastery, or tavern. The 
poor were charitably entertained by the monks ; the rich asked 
and received the hospitality of their equals ; the middle-class 
rested at the tavern, which was but a sort of caravanserai 
it afforded sleeping-room, and nothing else. Its charges were 
singularly low. The Warden and two Fellows of Merton, with 
four servants, travelled from Oxford to Durham in 1331, and 
beds for the whole party rarely cost more than 2d. a night. 
That the taverns were not too clean is proved by an amusing, 
fourteenth-century Manual of French Conversation, which is 
quoted by M. Jusserand. In this medizval Ollendorf occurs 
a dialogue between a servant and an innkeeper. The ser- 
vant expresses a hope ‘that there are no fleas, nor bugs, nor 
other vermin,’ to which the host replies with charming frank- 
ness, ‘ No, sir, please God ; for I make bold that you shall be 
well and comfortably lodged here, save that there is a great 
peck of rats and mice.’ 

And who were the people who took the road? First of all 
there was the court and its retinue ; then the justices and the 
bishop, who travelled through his diocese with ‘ squires, vallets 
carters, porters, falcons, grooms, messengers,’ and even a cham- 
pion ready to fight in his patron’s name in judicial duels. 
These were the least fascinating companions for a journey. 
Yet how delightful it must have been on a summer’s morning 
to fall in with the herbalist, the ‘ seller of health,’ the purveyor 
of quack medicines, who, when he got an audience, would spread 
his carpet and eloquently describe the virtues of his drugs, 
which he obtained from ‘Madame Trote of Salerno,’ and sold 
cheap for the love of mankind. Then one might have met 
the minstrel, the medizeval Homer, who in a time when books 
and the drama were not, served the double purpose of cir- 
culating library and theatre. And the minstrel did more than 
amuse ; he was the political agitator of the period, and the 
great revolt of 1381 was only made possible because the strol- 
ling bard had awakened the wayfarers to discontent. Friends 
and allies of the minstrels were the jugglers, dancers, buffoons, 
and ‘ bearwardes,’ with whose tricks and trivialities the jaded 
traveller could wile away many a tiresome hour. 

To the sterner side of life belonged the messenger. He 
was the medizval postman, and for 3d. a day, and an allowance 
for shoe leather, he ran or rode from end to end of the kingdom. 
His person was as sacred as that of the herald. He was 
allowed to get across country as best he might ; no one ham- 
pered his movements, even if his short cut took him across the 
King’s land. Not so lucky was the merchant, With his heavy 
pack he travelled slowly, and in constant fear of footpads. At 
his heels came the merry pedlar singing ‘Jog on, jog on the 
foot-path way,’ and haunting ‘ wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings.’ 
These were the more reputable of the mediaval wanderers, but 
they by no means end the tale. Lurking behind the ditch were 
the murderer, who sought sanctuary, the hunted outlaw, the 
Tunaway peasant. At the ale-house door stood the hermit, 
whose pretended self-denial was but a cloak for drunkenness 
and debauchery, and the poor scholar, who was only allowed 
to go begging, when he had ‘letters testimonial of his chancel- 
or.’ And we must not overlook the religious traveller: the 
friar who 

‘ Knew wel the tavernes in every toun 
And every ostiller or gay tapstere' ; 
the pardoner, whose 


‘ Walet lay byfore him in his lappe, 
Bret-ful of pardones come from Rome al hot’ ; 
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and the pilgrim wandering to the shrine™of St. Thomas, to be 
cured of disease or shriven of sin. 

Such were the wanderers, who lent a picturesqueness to 
medizval England, and of all of them M. Jusserand has given 
an admirably lucid account. His work is of especial value, 
because it shows what a mine of wealth there is in the 
mass of records which have of late years been brought to 
light. It is idle to suppose that the records themselves are 
interesting or intelligible to the public. They need inter- 
pretation and selection. What M. Jusserand has done for the 
fourteenth century, it is to be hoped some English scholars 
will do for other periods. The book, which in a less elabo- 
rate form was published in Paris five years ago, is excellently 
translated by Miss Toulmin Smith. The illustrations which 
accompany the text are chosen with real tact. It is therefore 
all the more distressing that the publisher should have ren- 
dered them almost valueless by reproducing them by one of 
the most contemptible of modern ‘ processes.’ 


SCOTS HISTORY. 
I. 


A History of Scotland. By the Rev. JAMES MACKENZIE. 
Edinburgh : Nelson and Sons. 


This work is a stereotyped edition of most of the errors 
which, in spite of the good example of the Za/es of a Grand- 
Sather, have so long discredited some school histories of Scot- 
land, but which there was reason to hope had disappeared. 
So serious a charge ought not to be made without clear proof; 
and it is worth while to give this proof, so far as the limits of a 
review allow. The rising generation in Scotland should be 
saved from such a book. 

The first two chapters on ‘ Unwritten History’ may be passed 
by with the remark that such statements as that ‘ our forefathers 
had the same rude idea of a future state which the Red Indian 
still has,’ or that ‘the owners of the swords found in the tombs 
must have been small-handed men, and no doubt small-footed 
too,’ are rather moonshine than ‘moonlight glimpses,’ as the 
author calls them, of prehistoric Scotland. The historian 
had much better leave this field to the archeologist. The 
description of Julius Casar as ‘a man of fair and pale com- 
plexion, old-looking before his time from the debaucheries 
of Rome, and subject to epileptic fits,’ is a caricature of the 
portrait by Suetonius, omitting, as it does, the lofty stature, the 
dark, animated eyes, the firm, round limbs, and the general 
good health of the first and greatest of the emperors. Where 
is there authority for saying, ‘On the long sloping ridge which 
forms the backbone of Edinburgh there was a Roman military 
station’? or for the assertion that ‘Pict in the old Celtic language 
signifies a fighting man’? Was the author betrayed into think- 
ing that ‘ Pict, corrupted into ‘ Pecht’ in the vernacular, was an 
equivalent for ‘fechting’? He caps this blunder by another 
that ‘Scot is from the Celtic, and means a wanderer or rover? 
Neither the name of Picts, in their own tongue called Cruithne, 
nor that of Scots, in their own tongue generally called Gaels, 
has yet found any certain etymological explanation. ‘ How the 
Scots came into Scotland’ is told in little more than two pages 
but they are sufficient to exhibit inaccuracy and skill in padding. 
‘The Scots,’ it is said, ‘became the leaders of the Northern 
Picts against the Southern.’ Compare this with the cautious 
statement of Mr. Skere: ‘It is perhaps not an unreasonable 
conclusion that the Scots invaded the Pictish territory in two 
bands—one under Kenneth across Drum Alban, against the 
Southern Picts; and the other from sea by Loch Broom, 
against the Northern Picts’ That Kenneth led the Northern 
Picts against the Southern is a statement without historical 
basis. The sentence immediately following, ‘ Doubtless many 
a deed was done fit to be sung to the harp by grey-haired bards 
to fire the courage of the sons of the future time,’ is a specimen 
of how history ought not to be written. Doubtless this was so 
in Scotland and in other parts of Britain, and in many other 
countries of Europe ; but the statement gives no information 
as to Scottish history. No annals are more distinctive than 
those of Scotland, or require less to be inflated. 

The next chapter brings Mr. Mackenzie upon the ground 
which perverts his view of the whole subsequent history. He 
styles it ‘The Day Star rising on the Forests.’ His preface 
propounds the ingenious theory that previous modern historians. 
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have lacked sympathy with the religion of Scotland, ‘and that 
there is a foolish sentimental generation, whose only ideas of 
Scottish history are taken from novels, songs, and ballads’ : 
suggesting the inference that an historian, religious and not 
sentimental, has at last appeared. Whether he has not been 
unjust to himself in disclaiming want of sentiment may be 
doubted when the titles of such chapters as ‘The Wizard,’ 
‘The Tamer of the Ravens,’ ‘The Hammer of the Witches,’ 
and ‘ At Bay’ (in the style of the sensational novel), meet the eye. 
But the claim to be religious, in comparison with such writers 
as Scott, Tytler, Burton, or Skene, the best known modern 
historians, or any others the writer may have had in view, would 
be comic, if it were not painful. Buchanan—whose famous 
saying, ‘ Tell me, man, if I have told the truth,’ Mr. Mackenzie 
takes as his motto—though a partisan, understood what is the 
first duty of an historian. The only point in which this writer 
resembles Buchanan is his partisanship. 

Columba and the Culdees have been too long the victims of 
ecclesiastical parties eager to claim the men who introduced 
Christianity into Scotland as persons who used the shibboleths of 
their sects. If they had done so, Scotland would never have been 
converted. They were in truth Celtic missionaries to a Celtic 
race, whose character they thoroughly understood. They were 
as unlike Roman Jesuits as Presbyterian ministers. They were 
all monks, and many of them hermits, but they taught neither 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin, though they revered 
her name, nor the infallibility of the Pope, though probably 
they would have recognised the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome had he tried to exercise it. Adamnan never mentions 
the name of any Pope. After the works of Dr. Reeves and 
Mr. Skene, it is without excuse to make such a statement as 
Columba’s ‘followers were called Culdees,’ when it is clearly 
established that the Culdee order only came into existence at 
earliest in the eighth century. Still more misleading is the follow- 
ing : ‘ The religion of the Culdees was the pure religion of the 
Bible, free from the corrupt doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. They owned no rule but the word of God. 
They had no worship of saints or angels, no prayers for the 
dead, no confession to the priest, no sacrifice of the mass.’ 
Whereas the fact is they had a distinct rule, which included 
minute directions for the mass; for confession to the soul- 
friend,’ defined as the ‘man in orders who takes the charge of 
a church’ ; for reading not the Bible only, but also the miracles 
of the saints ; for fasting, penance, and frequent prayer alike for 
the living and the dead. 
of the prose rule, ‘which a person does for a soul that has de- 
parted, that does not help it; both vigil and abstinence, and 
singing the intercessions and very frequent blessings.’ 

Equally wrong is the representation that ‘they had no 
bishops,’ though it is true that the bishops of the earlier Celtic 
Church differed as much from the medieval prelates as the 
Pope in the Vatican from St. Peter in prison. 
the same spirit we are told that 
deeply tinged with the superstitions of the times. Every morn- 
ing she prepared food for nine orphan children. Every even- 
ing she washed the feet of six poor persons. She practised 
long fasts and other Popish austerities till she broke her consti- 
tution and brought on disease of which she died.’ The fact is 
that her death was mainly due to the news of her husband’s 
death ; nor are feeding the poor and self-denial usually counted 
superstitions by a good Protestant any more than by a good 
Catholic. 

It would be vain to expect such a writer as Mr. Mackenzie 
to see that the introduction of diocesan Episcopacy, by 
the influence of Margaret and her sons, was an advance 
in the religion as well as the civilisation of Scotland. He 
represents, on the contrary, the extinction of the Culdees 
as an unmixed evil. But the same change which _intro- 
duced Episcopacy brought with it the parish church (a 
more powerful influence in the future than the Culdee cell), 
which, outlasting the domination of Rome, became the 
basis of the Presbyterian organisation. The French Alliance, 
which did so much for the culture of a small and _ back- 
ward country like Scotland in the Middle Ages, is dismissed 
with the curt remark, ‘The honour which it brought us is ques- 
tionable, the evil which came by it is undoubted.’ The narra- 
tive of the War of Independence scarcely admits of errors of 
fact, but it may be hoped it will not be written again in the 
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style of which the following is a specimen :—‘ We Scottish folp 
could wish the victory of Bannockburn to go down to distant 
generations, because to us it seems very clear that, had it gone 
foul for Scotland, our whole history, national character, Church, 
and all that is peculiar to us as Scotsmen, had been shapen 
far otherwise.’ This is the mere truism that if the English 
had won, Scottish history would have been different—scarcely 
worth stating, but here expressed in three times the words 
needed. What can be said of such a mistake as that Robert 
11. had nine sons, with a fancy picture of the King and his nine 
to support it, when the fact is that his sons were six legitimate 
and eight illegitimate? If it is pleaded that nine of these only 
‘loved arms,’ who were the nine? Inthe account of the foun. 
dation of the University of St. Andrews, what an ignorance of 
European history is marked by the statement that Henry 
Ogilvy had been sent to Rome for the Bulls, when Scotland at 
that time adhered to the Spanish Anti-pope, Benedict X11, and 
it was from Paniscola in Aragon that the Bulls were dated. 


YACHTING CRUISES. 


The Last Voyage. 
Green and Co. 


By Lapy Brassey. London : Longmans, 


By MAJOR GAMBIER Parry, 
London: W. H. Allen 


Sketches of a Yachting Cruise. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
and Co. 

The late Lady Brassey may almost be said to have set the 
example of the writing of books of yachting adventure, by 
which so many women have since won a name. She suc- 
ceeded in hitting a public taste, which may be passing, but 
which was real and healthy enough. 
husband tells us, ‘grew out of a habit, early adopted in 
her travels, of sitting up in bed, as soon as she awoke in the 
morning, in her dressing-jacket, and writing, with pencil and 
paper, an unpretending narrative of the previous day’s proceed- 
ings, to be sent home to her father.’ By a natural process 
of development, the private journal expanded in time into 
the printed work, in the preparation of which, as may 
be learned from Mr. Brome, who has given editorial care 
to the production of Zhe Last Voyage, the aid of literary 
experts was employed for purposes of condensation and 
revision. And so to every nook where the English tongue is 
read there penetrated a knowledge of the Sumdeam, and an 
interest in the persons and experiences of her crew. It wasa 
success wholly unexpected by the author; but, having once 


Her books, as her 


aroused public interest, she was in a manner bound to go on 
gratifying it, while others were bound to follow her example, 
and tell the tale of their cruisings and adventures in different 
climes and latitudes. The secret of success was plain enough. 
The ‘ Lady of the Suabeam’ was a cheerful and clever raconteur. 
She took a lively interest in all that she saw, and had thoroughly 
at heart the desire to enlighten and to interest the reader. She 
wrote to please him; and, having the materials as well as the 
will, she succeeded. The result was not literature, but it served 
its turn. 

No doubt, in time, the sweetness might have become cloying, 
and the material have grown thin. The lineage of Amadis de 
Gaul cannot expect to inherit the indulgence bestowed upon the 
divagations of their original; the Odyssey itself would have 
become tedious if the tale of voyages, like the printed records 
of modern yachting, had been extended beyond seventy times 
seven. In Lady Brassey’s case, this fate has been averted 
by the issue of the Swmdeam’s last voyage. several 
reasons, the book cannot be criticised as its predecessors 
might have been. Oftentimes the diary is only a skeleton of 
dates and names, and there blanks that 
tell of failing health and recurring illnesses. Lady Bras- 
sey’s pluck and spirit upheld her under many labours and 
discomforts that attended her cruisings in search of the pic- 
turesque. Afloat and ashore we can see that there was often 
more toil than pleasure upon this voyage, of which bad weather 
was a frequent episode, while the enthusiastic hospitalities of 
the people of the Australian colonies proved a growing burden 
on her growing weakness. The first six chapters are con- 
cerned with the Susseam party’s voyagings in Indian waters, 
and journeys, during part of the time in the train of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, in Northern India and in Ceylon. Need- 
less to say, Lady Brassey, on the days when she could put 
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pencil to paper, found much to astonish and delight her 
in this part of her travels, and, apart from her ill-health, 
the only’ thing that marred its enjoyment was the tragic 
fate of an amanuensis and secretary, whom she had engaged 
at Bombay, and who committed suicide, by jumping over- 
board, when the yacht was a few days out of port. Ground 
more out of the regular track of the globe-trotter was found 
in the islands of the Malay Archipelago—in Borneo and Celebes. 
In Lady Brassey’s best manner are the sketches of Brunei— 
the ‘Venice of the East,’ a title which has for sole justification 
the fact that both cities are built upon piles—and of Labuan- 

that colony four rire, where the system of pensioning and 
plurality of offices is carried to the last extreme; where 
‘there is a church, but no acting clergyman, though there are 
three on the pension list, and a bishop who comes only twice 
a year, or sometimes twice in two years’; where there is 
‘an hospital, but no resident doctor, only two on the inevitable 
pension-list’ ; and where ‘the Postmaster has been known to 
write to the Treasurer for payment for the delivery of mails, 
the Harbourmaster to the same official for the value of coals 
consumed, the Captain of the Port for the homeward passage- 
money of shipwrecked sailors—all three letters and the replies 
thereto being in the same handwriting.’ More fresh and more 
interesting still is the account of the progress of British enter- 
prise and the descriptions of native life and scenery in North 
Borneo; but, unfortunately, it was on an excursion up a 
Bornean stream—made in pursuance of her resolve ‘to leave 
no place unvisited which could by any possibility be reached, 
and where she was led to expect that objects of interest could 
be found to be described to readers who could not share her 
opportunities of travel ’—that she caught the malarial fever to 
which she ultimately succumbed. The latter portion of the 
Journal of Zhe Last Voyage, describing a cruise of circum- 
navigation of the Australian Continent, varied by frequent 
landings and excursions inland, is in many respects the most 
readable in the book. For a time the temperate climate 
of the more southern colonies restored Lady Brassey’s health 
and buoyant spirits. But a return to the Tropics, while it made 
her acquainted with the wonderfully beautiful coast of Northern 
(ueensland—where she detected resemblances to the scenery 
of the West Highlands—brought a recurrence of illness, and 
ultimately death. Whatever the unavoidable halts and blanks 
in the narrative, the reader is left with nothing to complain of, 
or almost to wish for, in the matter of illustration. Few books 
of the kind have been more lavishly decorated. 

If it be true of a log of a Periplus of the Mediterranean, as the 
writer says is true of the tale of the ‘ death of Pan, that ‘astory, 
though told a thousand times, may still bear telling once again,’ 
Major Gambier Parry may be excused, or even commended, for 
adding to the library of yachting literature his Sketches of a 
Yachting Cruise. He is a well-informed and not too tedious 
cicerone. From the Algerine coasts, fast being deserted of 
romance and abandoned to French colonisation and summer 
Visitors, we are wafted across to the shores of Sicily: to 
glimpses of Palermo Bay and Taormina succeed cruisings 
among the islands of the Adriatic and A°gean ; and these are 
varied by descents upon Albanian hunting-grounds, upon the 
sites and ruins made memorable by Hellenic art and history, 
and upon the more modern but more obscure mysteries of 
Greek faith and polity hidden in Mount Athos. Passing the 
Golden Horn and the Black Rocks, Major Parry’s craft brought 
up Opposite Sebastopol, giving him occasion to review the ruins 
and the political situation left by the Crimean War. His pencil 
sketches are often very clever ; his pen-and-ink descriptions are 
those of a man of taste and reading. If they are not particu- 
larly fresh, it should be remembered that the yacht touched at 
no place that has not been visited a thousand times, and de- 
scribed a hundred times, already. 


ALPHABET OF ECONOMICS. 
The Alphabet of Economic Science. By PHILIP WICKSTEED. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

The unwary reader who picks up a volume with a title of this 
sort will probably look for a dissertation or two upon the Land 
(Question, references to taxation, and possibly a clue to the 
labyrinthine mysteries of bi-metallism. He will be disappointed 
to find that the author is chiefly concerned with f—! £), OX, 
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and other equally fascinating topics. In a preface and an intro- 
duction, it is true, he gives some sort of warning of what is to 
follow, and hints of a ‘cold plunge’ into ‘forty pages of almost 
unbroken mathematics’ ; yet he promises, in the same breath, 
to those who ‘survive’ the said forty pages, that they will have 
already ‘solved some of the most crucial problems of political 
economy, on which the foremost economists have disputed un- 
availingly for generations.’ How he imagines that he has ful- 
filled, or endeavoured to fulfil, this promise, remains as great a 
mystery as the most grotesque and complicated of his mathe- 
matical conceptions. Few and weary will they be who reach 
the final sentence, in which the author triumphantly claims to 
have given a ‘social and spiritual significance’ to potatoes, and 
to have established a relation between the ‘ marginal desire’ for 
those useful vegetables, and such immaterial motives as sense 
of duty and integrity. 

Mr. Jevons’s method was useful, chiefly because he was able 
by means of it to considerably modify the doctrines of older 
economists on the subject of exchange value. Mr. Wicksteed 
has seized on Mr. Jevons’s theory of utility ; forced it through 
an amazing quantity of geometrical and algebraic figures ; 
adorned it with varied illustrations from daily life; and 
dubbed his results the Alphabet of Economic Science. The 
figures themselves, especially the curves, are not without 
merit; they are not an improvement on the work of Mr. 
Wicksteed’s master, certainly, but some of them are really well 
done. The worst of the method and style he uses is the 
extremely unattractive appearance the book presents. For the 
purpose of explaining the relations of utility to value, and the 
various phases of utility, a few of the illustrations are as good 
as can be ; but they are overloaded with diagrams and those 
terrible sums in algebra. There is, perhaps, a touch of grim 
humour in the comparison between Rossetti’s poems and a 
new waistcoat ; but we fear it is unintentional. The illustra- 
tions of monopoly value, though tedious from unnecessary 
iteration, are interesting and to the point ; the figures which 
illustrate the rise and fall of utility are also good; but the 
introduction of such a phrase as ‘a heil-wide chasm’ into a dry 
and scientific passage can only be explained on the theory that 
oaths are a great set-off to conversation. Mr. Wicksteed has 
not discovered a short cut to economic perfection ; he has not 
made the dismal science easy or attractive for beginners ; he 
has not even written a very readable book ; but he has takena 
great deal of pains, and will receive fewer thanks than many a 
less deserving expositor. 

RECENT VERSE. 

Love's Widowhood, and other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

The Pageant of Life: An Epic Poem in Five Books. By 
GEORGE BARLOW. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

The Fudgment of the City. By JOHN C. KENWORTHY. Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Songs of Adieu. By LORD HENRY SOMERSET. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

The Lays of a Limé of the Law. By the late JOHN POPPLE- 
STONE, forty years Town-Clerk of Stourmouth. Edited, 
with a Memoir and Postscript, by Edmund B. V. Christian. 
London : Reeves and Turner. 

By virtue of his art, Mr. Austin tempers what is 7ésgué to the 
conventional mind, enlivens what is dull, makes frivolity musi- 
cal, and now and then even beautifies the beautiful :-— 

‘But when anew we thither came, we found 

The swarthy reapers, like their sickles, bent 

Among the stalks whose summer now was spent. 

Soon the light swathes in heavy sheaves were bound, 
And tawny tents of peace stood dotted o'er the ground.’ 

But it requires more magic than he has to redeem the little 

volume before us. He has yet to learn that picturesque phrases 

and silhouette scenery are not everything. In the dedication 
alone does he entirely satisfy us; then froxime accedunt the 
eponymous poem and ‘In the month when the cuckoo sings.’ 

All else, as has been hinted, is too heavy or too light. 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Jenkinson in The New Republic, sipping his 
claret, ‘it’s all very bad taste—very bad taste.’ And what Dr. 
Jenkinson said of young Saunders and his Sunday lectures may 
with unhesitancy be said of Mr. Barlow and the Pageant of Life. 
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Here is the Gospel of Saint Barlow. ‘I have endeavoured,’ 
says he, ‘to supply, at any rate, some suggestion of the love- 
element in the life of Jesus of Nazareth.’ More than that— 
‘I have wot’ he adds, ‘destroyed the whole real poetry 
of the great Hebrew’s ’—(‘ Great Hebrew !’ Great Heavens !)— 
‘life by assuming that the love felt for him by the women who 
followed him was something altogether ghostly and bloodless 
and spiritual.’ He is too modern and man of the world for 
that ; and, moreover, he has read too much bad French poetry, 
so that, as was to be expected, he has ‘jealousy in Judas as the 
motive of the betrayal,’ and ‘ pure and sweet passion in Mary 
Magdalene as the motive leading to her devotion to Jesus, and 
her transformation of character.’ And the worst is, that he is 
not content with posing as a new Evangelist ; he is also a 
second Milton, a greater Goethe, and he treats us to a brand- 
new devil. ‘ A/y “ Satan,”’ he writes, with the modesty of the 
deep poetic heart, ‘can pose as a well-bred gentleman.’ Can 
he? Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the counter-jumper 
forget his leap? Fortunately, Mr Barlow’s bark is worse than 
his bite ; his preface would lead one to expect something much 
more ‘ naughty and clever’ than we get. His epic—why epic ? 
—poem is an o//a fodrida of songs and verses, connected by no 
very obvious scheme, in which Barlow’s Christ and Barlow’s 
Satan play leading parts ; into which all things, from blue-bells 
to engine-drivers, are introduced ; in which you may survey the 
world from Gethsemane to St. John’s Wood. The book, indeed, 
is in some ways uncommon like a Greek lexicon. Open Liddell 
and Scott at what word you please, and you will find that the 
vocable apparently so innocent has its semsus obscenus. The 
Hellenes were ‘ curious’ fellows, and Mr. Barlow is a ‘ curious’ 
fellow too. Relevant or irrelevant, there is a nastiness in every 
page. It is all very well for the poet to babble of pure sweet 
love ; but that only serves him with a pretext for talking of im- 
pure sweet love by contrast. That he might write good verse, is 
clear from such pieces as ‘ The Widower’ and ‘A Poet’s Geth- 
semane.’ But he must learn to think less about white limbs, 
pale pink nipples, kissing, and all other deadly sin. As he 
stands with his shoddy Swinburneanism, and his Continental 
caricature of Christ, he is scarce fit for sane men’s society. 

Mr. Kenworthy, like Mr. Barlow, is also among the prophets. 
He has ‘come to some understanding of’ certain of our Saviour’s 
utterances, and the result of this partial knowledge is, zn/er a/ta, 
these lines : 

‘ You say I do not love rich men and priests ; 
‘Tis so, because I loathe greed, lies, and pride ; 
I serve that man who taught three heaven-bright years, 

Then by the wrath of priests and rich men died.’ 
From which it seems not unfair to conclude that here is a bard 
with much to learn. However, this stanza is typical of his 
attitude. He cannot away with Lord Salisbury, because he is 
rich ; he falls foul of Mr. Gladstone, because he is ambiguous ; 
he loathes the Laureate (with an ‘L’), because he isa Lord; 
and from the abuse he bestows upon orchids we suspect that 
he loathes Mr. Chamberlain also. And now, w7// Mr. Ken- 
worthy take a word of advice? We critics are (as he tells us) 
but sparrows, and he is a Theban eagle ; but his New Testa- 
ment studies must have taught him that even sparrows have 
their value. Let him cease to pose as an apostle of Socialism, 
and as an epigrammatist likewise. He cam write love-verses : it 
is to the strains of love that he should tune his slender pipe. 

Songs of Adieu is written in a minor key : 

‘In his note 
There breathes a saddened strain, 
No words come welling from the throat ; 

3ut every throb is pain.’ 
Lord Henry Somerset’s epithets are not novel, and his rhymes are 
far from ingenious ; but he has a certain quaintness of language 
and conception, and this, with the long ‘ esses’ and old-fashioned 
garb in which the volume is presented, gives him an antique 
look which is not wholly displeasing. 

In Mr. Christian’s brief memoir one regrets to find nothing 
said of Mr. Popplestone’s parentage or early upbringing. To 
be a poet and town-clerk of Stourmouth at the same time, and 
to continue a poet after forty years’ town-clerkshipping, indicates 
the possession of a strain whose history one would like to trace. 
Stourmouth, we believe, is but a short distance from Tappington 
Hall ; so that in the earlier years of his long life, Mr. Popple- 
stone may well have fallen under a certain inspiring influence ; 
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but even as to this his biographer is silent. The Zays are of vary. 
ing merit : some flat and unprofitable enough, while others are 
clever inthe extreme. Many are leading cases done into verse 
on the lines of well-known models. ‘ Lickbarrow v. Mason? 
might have been written by the author of the /dy//s himself, so 
thoroughly has Mr. Popplestone caught his style, while ‘Smith y, 
Marrable,’ in which the owner of a furnished house in Brighton 
sues for his rent an unfortunate tenant, who with his half. 
devoured family had fled from before an army of other occy. 
pants, is touched with the spirit, and brilliant with the manner 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. The gem of the whole collection, 
however, from the technical point of view, is one of three short 
poems entitled ‘ My Client.’ As will be seen, it deals with the 
taxing of the bill, and suggests, @ sy méprendre, the poet of 
Itylus :— 

‘ Bloxam my master, O taxing master, 

Judge not too hardly this poor short bill, 

Search not keenly a chance excess. 
Thy fatal pen moves faster and faster, 
Yet stay a moment that hard, swift quill ; 
How shalt thou profit though I get less ? 


Master, the coming Long Vacation 

Calls thee away to the land of pleasure : 
Bids thee away to the sunny South. 

Kill not the sweet anticipation, 

Fill not with sorrow thy hours of leisure, 
Tax not the bread from a waiting mouth. 

List not to every slight objection, 

Quench not of hope the lingering ember, 
Make not the page with thy taxings wet. 

Little he merits thy high protection ; 

To tax my bill he may remember, 
But, ah! to pay it he will forget.’ 

It might have been fancied that //y/us would have defied 
parody ; but a glance at Mr. Swinburne’s poem will show with 
what skill Mr. Popplestone has accomplished his fell design, 
Where necessary, notes are added, ‘explanatory of legal ter- 
minology and so forth, some from the pen of the lamented 
Popplestone himself, others by the pious hands of his bio- 
grapher. There is also a short postscript giving some informa- 
tion as to previous legal lyrists. Mr. Christian should look 
again through his old friend’s papers ; he would probably find 
more pieces worthy of preservation. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 


English History from Contemporary Writers. The Crusade 
of Richard 1., 1189-92. Extracts from the Itinerarium 
Ricardi, Bohddin, Ernoul, Roger of Howden, etc. Selected 
and arranged by T. A. ARCHER, B.A. London: David 
Nutt. 


The idea of giving the history of England in a series of 
volumes compacted of extracts from contemporary records 
seems an excellent one. Whether or not the modern school- 
boy, the pampered darling of the modern publisher, will respond 
to this attempt to make a historian of him, remains to be seen ; 
at any rate, Mr. York Powell’s series has been executed so far 
with a thoroughness that should give the system a fair trial, 
and procure for it a much wider circle of readers if the school- 
boy should not rise to the bait. The volume now before us 
should turn a boy’s curiosity towards ‘documents’ and ‘ sources’ 
if anything can. If Richard Coeur de Lion and the Third 
Crusade do not move him, he is hopeless. Everything is here that 
ought to captivate a healthy boy’s taste, if so capricious an ele- 
ment admits of calculation. The huge war-engines from which 
stones and bolts and barrels of Greek fire were hurled in the 
days before gunpowder are not left to the imagination ; there 
are elaborate drawings from authentic sources of the ‘trapget’ 
and the ‘ mangonel,’ which should attract the school-boy to the 
book at once. If theydo not also tempt himto perilous imitations; 
his parents will have reason to be thankful. An extract from a 
Pipe Roll gives the sums that Richard paid for his ships and 
their crews when he organised his expedition ; the school-boy 
should study every item with delight, and feel, as he does 50, 
that he is being taken into the innermost confidence of the 
General. The stern, not to say savage, regulations for the main- 
tenance of order should give him a lively sense of the difficulties, 
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of command with such an unruly and quarrelsome host as 
the Crusaders ; and frequent brawls, with liberal use of fist, 
and knife, and foul word, should deepen this impression as he 
follows them through Sicily and Cyprus to the Holy Land. It 
is a rich and vivid patchwork that Mr. Archer has pieced 
together from his various sources, full of colour and incident, 
alive with the details that give reality to a narrative—details of 
the most varied description, romantic heroism, brutal violence, 
piety, s superstition, jealousy and intrigue, brawl and battle by 
night and day, on sea and land. 

Certainly Mr. Archer's volume is a wonderful florin’s worth 
of documents, skilfully arranged, well translated, and annotated 
with an exact and minute scholarship that gives it a high 
historical value. The documents are far from being dry-as- 
dust ; the contemporaries from whom Mr. Archer quotes by no 
means confined themselves to matters of high policy, and were 
to the full as rhetorical as the most picturesque of modern 
historians. Mr. Archer speaks far too disparagingly of the 
rhetoric of the author of Richard’s Itinerarium : he had a good 
command of ‘ the colours longing to his art, and his character 
of Richard, with all its quaint parallels, his fight with the Saracen 
dromond, and his march from Czsarea to Arsuf, are rendered 
with the utmost spirit. It is just possible that the liking for 
such documents is an acquired taste, and that the modern 
school-boy, with all the advantages placed within his reach by 
indulgent publishers, may prefer to take his Richard and his 
Crusaders from Sir Walter Scott. But the contemporary 
picture of the Lion King is not wanting in life. The chronicler 
had different ideas of proportion from the modern historian, 
and describes a camp brawl or an insignificant adventure with 
as much particularity as a battle or a siege. Richard’s temper 
is illustrated with a freedom that we do not find in dignified 
romance or history. We see the Lion King occasionally in his 
night-dress, summoned hastily to settle a fray, and parting the 
combatants, not with the majesty of Othello in the play, but lay- 
ing about him with the flat of his sword, and, when that breaks, 
using his royal fist or pelting the unruly with stones or other 
handy missiles. One day he is riding out near Messina with 
some knights, and they meet a peasant with an ass-load of 
poles. They seize the poles, and begin tilting at one another 
with them. The King gets a blow from William des Barres 
that angers him: he rushes at the knight, to drag him from Fis 
horse ; his own saddle-girth breaks, and he comes to the 
ground himself instead. He calls for a fresh horse, and renews 
the attack ; but Des Barres clings stoutly to his horse’s neck, 
and the King is foiled. A courtier comes to the King’s help, 
and is furiously ordered to stand aside ; but after a prolonged 
tussle, the King can make nothing of the stout Des Barres. 
Finally, he loses his temper, like a spoilt child, and orders his 
doughty antagonist out of his sight and out of the camp. More 
than one deputation has to wait upon the insulted majesty of 
England before he allows Des Barres to remain. But when 
this burst of temper is over, Richard returns to his more gener- 
ous mood, and we subsequently find the valiant and powerful 
knight fighting by his side as an honoured companion. In 
every other page we find incidents such as these, bringing the 
men and the times of the Crusade before us as realistically as 
if they had been painted by a modern war-correspondent. It 
is only fair to Mr. Archer to say that his work has not been 
limited to selection and arrangement, though that has been 
done with tact and skill : he supplements his leading authori- 
ties, and indicates their historical value in learned and neatly- 
written notes and appendices. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Popular Lectures and Addresses. By S1R WILLIAM THOMSON, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Vol. 1. Constitution of Matter. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


Brilliant scientific men are not always clear and popular 
writers. One naturally expects that a man who has mastered a 
subject, and has made the matter clear to himself, can communi- 
cate this knowledge in an intelligible way to the average trained 
mind ; but Sir William Thomson is a remarkable exception, 
He stands facile princeps among the scientists of this country, 
yet he does not write with the lucidity which ordinary readers 
expect. In fact, the word ‘popular’ at the head of the title- 
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page of this collection of scientific addresses is a misnomer ; if 
the cultured man, who is not a scientific specialist, purchases 
the volume with the expectation of having the conclusions of 
science plainly and intelligibly communicated to him by the 
highest authority, he will be very much mistaken. The word 
‘popular’ is therefore misleading. It has been used to make 
a distinction between the Lectures and Addresses which the 
physicist has here given of a less strictly mathematical charac- 
ter, and the collection of Mathematical and Physical Papers 
which are being published by the Cambridge University Press. 

The opening paper is on ‘Capillary Attraction.’ This ap- 
peared, after its delivery at the Royal Institution, in Mature ; 
accordingly the volume is included among the ‘ Nature Series’ 
of enjoyable scientific volumes. The subject is not well suited 
as an introduction to carry on the reader ; we have to go over 
fifty pages before reaching anything very attractive ; then we 
get an interesting description of the phenomenon entitled 
‘tears of strong wine,’ which his brother explained thirty-four 
years ago. We are glad to note in the second lecture—on 
‘Electrical Units of Measurement ’—that Sir William condemns 
all them that look superciliously upon practical applications of 
science, seeing that the life and soul of science is its practical 
application. Also he is not destitute of humour ; for, in dis- 
cussing the puzzling measure of reckoning force by the fourth 
power of a velocity, ‘If I were to say,’ he observes, ‘that the 
weight of that piece of chalk is the fourth power of twenty 
miles an hour, I should be considered fit, not for this place, 
but for a place where people who have lost their senses are 
taken care of. I suppose almost every one present would 
think it simple idiocy if I were to say that the weight of that 
piece of chalk is the fourth power of seven or eight yards 
per hour ; yet it would be perfectly good sense.’ The illustra- 
tion is both witty and right. 

The sorting ‘demon’ of Clerk Maxwell is the subject of 
the third lecture. This creature of imagination has no pre- 
ternatural qualities, and differs from real living animals only 
in extreme smallness and agility; the name was invented to 
help us to understand the ‘ Dissipation of Energy’ in nature. 
The lecture on the ‘ Size of Atoms’ is a little more interesting. 
It is shown that atoms are not inconceivably, not immeasur- 
ably, small: in fact, that the minimum of their size is abso- 
lutely determined. The limit has been fixed by a consideration 
of the thickness of the film of asoap-bubble at the bursting 
point. The mean distance between the centres of contiguous 
molecules is greater than the thousand-millionth of a centi- 
metre. To form some conception of the degree of coarse- 
grainedness indicated by this conclusion, Sir William directs 
us to imagine a globe of water, as large as a football, to be 
magnified up to the size of the earth, each constituent molecule 
being magnified in the same proportion; then the magnified 
structure would be more coarse-grained than a heap of small 
shot, but probably less coarse-grained than a heap of footballs. 

After the laboured article on a‘ Kinetic Theory of Matter,’ we 
come to a more entertaining one on the ‘ Six Gateways of Know- 
ledge.’ The only census of the senses that ever before made 
them more than five was the Irishman’s, who added to the num- 
ber ‘common-sense.’ The exercise of this sense Sir William 
—speaking as an Irishman—considers ‘ will do more to alleviate 
the woes of Ireland than even the removal of the melancholy 
ocean which surrounds its shores.’ To the ordinary sense of 
touch, the author adds the sense of force. If the hand be 
dipped into a bowl of hot water, a sensation of heat is experi- 
enced : a sensation quite different from the sensation of rough- 
ness or smoothness. The senses of heat and of force are the 
sense of touch divided into two. He also hints at a possible 
seventh sense—a magnetic sense—though he abhors the very 
idea of suggesting anything towards ‘ that wretched superstition 
of animal magnetism, and table-turning, and spiritualism, and 
mesmerism, and clairvoyance, and spirit-rapping, of which we 
have heard so much.’ 

After discussing the wave theory of light, Sir William reaches 
his own peculiar sphere—the sun. This is the most entertain- 
ing paper in the volume. He accepts Helmholtz’s form of the 
meteoric theory of the origin of the sun’s heat ; but he considers 
that much of the heat constantly radiating from its mass is due 
to the energy developed in the shrinkage during the cooling of 
the mass. Gigantic currents throughout the sun’s mass are 
continually maintained by fluid, slightly cooled by radiation, 
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falling down from the surface, and hotter fluid rushing up to take 
its place ; and the work done by shrinkage—117 feet on the 
radius per year—generates heat sufficient to make up any defi- 
ciency. But may heat not be also supplied by the amount 
generated during the combination of the molecules? According 
to the observations of Mr. Lockyer, the elements in the sun’s 
atmosphere are simpler than the elements on this earth. Now 
elementary bodies generally radiate far less heat than compound 
ones ; as these elementary bodies unite and form compound 
ones, additional heat is radiated. Sir William assures us, how- 
ever, that we need not be at all alarmed about the possibility of 
any diminution in the sun’s heat. Some million years after this 
there will be an appreciable difference ; but in that case there 
may be less dust in the atmosphere, which will make the clouds 
thinner, so as to allow the radiation of solar heat to be more 
effective in compensation. 


MARK PATTISON. 


Essays by the late Mark Pattison, sometime Rector of Lincoln 
College. Collected and arranged by HENRY NETTLESHIP, 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin. 2vols. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 


To the general public Mr. Pattison (he is not the only Oxford 
man of whom the same thing might be said) is known through 
more or less distorted caricatures, in more or less serious novels. 
His .Wemoirs, published soon after his death, have probably met 
with a fairly wide circle of readers. But they are apt to turn to 
us rather the weak side of a character whose best instincts and 
propensities were often kept in undue restraint by the inex- 
orable bridle of Theages. These volumes enable the uninitiated 
to form a juster estimate of a remarkable man. Professor 
Nettleship, who has so often deserved well of the Republic of 
Letters, has conferred on it one service more in collecting for 
publication some of the papers which fell from Mr. Pattison’s 
pen from time to time during a period of nearly forty years. 
His selection has been judicious, his editing laborious: and 
the result is a book which, more than any other, contributes to 
the proper understanding of one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of the many Oxford *‘ movements.’ 

Those who are already acquainted with any of Mr. Patti- 
son’s writings will not need to be told what they have to expect 
in these Essays. They will come prepared for an accurate, yet 
extensive, knowledge of the subject in hand ; for a comprehen- 
sive grasp of its bearings; for many shrewd reflections on 
men and manners ; and for a style of uncommon vigour and 
propriety. Assuredly they will not be disappointed. Whether 
Mr. Pattison be treating of Huet or of Pope, of Scaliger or 
of Warburton, he displays the same fine intellectual qualities 
through the medium of a diction at once copious and exact. 
How happy, for example, his comparison between the Divine 
Legation of Warburton and the Homeric Studies of Mr. Glad- 
stone! Here it is, and let the reader judge for himself :— 


‘The differences between the two men are many and radical ; 
the intellectual character of the two works is the same. A com- 
prehensive general reading ; an heroic industry in marshalling 
the particulars of the proof; a dialectical force of arm which 
would twist a bar of iron to its purposes ; and all brought to 
bear to prove a perverse and preposterous proposition. The 
mischief done by such powerful efforts of human reason is not 
in the diffusion of erroneous opinion on the subjects of which 
they treat, but in setting brilliant examples of a false method. 
A visionary projector carries his own refutation with him ; but 
when a first-rate calculator devotes his powers to squaring the 
circle, there is so much method in his madness, that his example 
is sure to be influential on similarly constituted minds’ (ii. 166). 


Or take this eloquent panegyric on the Huguenots :— 


‘That noble stamp which we find upon the character of 
the great Huguenot leaders—Coligny, Du Plessis-Mornay, 
d’Aubigné, La Noue—died with that generation, and has 
never been reproduced in France. An heroic breadth of soul, 
animated by a simple piety, and chastised by a chequered 
experience, in which adversity had far the larger share, is the 
common characteristic of the Huguenot Seigneur of the epoch. 
The emergencies of the civil wars, acting upon the native 
chivalry of the French xodlesse, and supported by the profound 
spiritual conviction of the Protestant, generated this lofty type 
of character,—the finest which the whole range of French his- 
tory has to show. The miseries of the wars of religion were 
hardly too high a price to pay as a school of such grand virtue’ 
(i. 174). 
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Such passages are no mere purple patches on a dingy fabric. 
The same level of excellence is everywhere maintained, There 
is no second-hand knowledge, no scamping. No one who cares 
for the history of philology and education, no one who is inter. 
ested in the history of religious thought, but must find in these 
volumes a singular fascination. 

Apart, however, from its intrinsic interest, the book js valu- 
able as an illustration of a mode of thought which is now all] but 
extinct. It enables us to see clearly from what point of view 
Mark Pattison and the Oxford Liberals school of twenty-five 
years ago looked at the world. Less genial in nature than 
most of that way of thinking on the one hand, more scholarly 
and profound than any on the other, he may nevertheless be 
taken as a representative man. Animated as they were bya 
not unnatural dislike of the extravagances of the Anglo-Catholic 
revival—a dislike that was intensified in Pattison’s case with q 
convert’s zeal—the watchword of these men was ‘ Liberty of 
Conscience and Toleration.’ They distrusted the leaders and 
contemned the rank-and-file of the Conservative party. Their 
magnum opus was the Essays and Reviews, to which the only 
contributions that can now be read with pleasure or profit are 
Mark Pattison’s (republished in one of these volumes) and Mr, 
Jowett’s. From the publication of that work may be dated their 
decline. Scarce one remains of them all in the place that knew 
them so well. 

It would be affectation to credit them with any great love of, 
or aptitude for, speculation. 
loose the latchet of Dean Mansel’s shoes. Nor, with the excep- 
tion of Pattison and Mr. Goldwin Smith, had they any well. 
grounded pretensions to largeness or accuracy of learning, 
What, then, was the quality which made them so potent a force 
in their day? and what legacy have they bequeathed to us and 
to those that are to be? It may, perhaps, be best summarised 
in Matthew Arnold’s favourite word : they had ‘lucidity.’ They 
tried to look at things from the point of view of reason. They 
were clear and cool-headed, and zealous for education, and had 
abundance of the best kind of common-sense. 
thing but democratic ; perhaps Mark Pattison is a more striking 
example of the intellectual aristocrat than even John Mill. 
They abhorred all that was unintelligent and _ ignorant. 
Pattison deplores the decadence of learning in the Church 
of England. ‘Already,’ he says, ‘the phrase, 


Not one of them was worthy to 


They were any- 


“a divine and 
scholar,” long the highest eulogy of the clerical character, 
sounds old-fashioned in our ears. “ Active clergyman” is now 
our favourite form of approbation. The term is an appropriate 
one ; for the merit commended consists in no small degree of 
bodily locomotion.’ But, if things are bad in the Church, ‘the 
religious idea among the English Dissenters, with whom opinion 
has no legal guarantee, is even more debased.’ The archi- 
tectonic philosophy, which ought to be the main concern of a 
University, must be tinctured with literature. ‘A purely scien- 
tific education, without the emollient graces and amenities of 
literature, is apt to generate a harsh, unpliant character 
to the intellect. Such a character we often see in the 
Scotch; an intellect of admirable vigour and solidity, but 
unwieldy and offensive in its social manifestations.’ To be 
plain, the Academic Liberal party of that day looked at things 
with the eye of the scholar and the gentleman. No doubt 
many of their pupils proved pretentious failures in the world 
of politics. But within its proper sphere their 780s was in- 
valuable. The tone of mind which it was their mission to com: 
municate is just that which is most needed by Englishmen. It 
is out of fashion now; and their shoes are filled by men who 
revel in fads and sentiment, and whose chief occupation it is 
to maunder eternally over ‘social problems.’ And one conse- 
quence is, that the new school of Oxford Radicalism seems 
chiefly engaged in soliciting the attentions of the latest politi- 
cal profligate, quack, or vagabond. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE. 
My Life and Balloon Experiences. Second Series. By HENRY 
COXWELL. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
In Peril and Privation: Stories of Marine Disasters Retold. 
By JAMES PayN. Second edition. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


The second instalment of the famous aéronaut’s autobio- 
graphy is a little better arranged than was the first, published 
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a year ago. In that foolish volume he began his story, like 
David Copperfield, at the very beginning, and he spun his yarn 
with a garrulity which threatened to extend the story of his life 
and adventures to a goodly phalanx of volumes. It is there- 
fore somewhat surprising to” find that he abruptly winds up, 
and says he ‘has done,’ in this ‘second series.’ He divagates 
less in this volume than in his former, though still he divagates 
too much. He has shown here, however, that he has learned 
one or two things which it is useful for a beginner at writing to 
know : that, for instance, it is well to divide his narrative into 
chapters, with lists of contents, and that it is not well to try to 
say everything, and to drag in every reminiscence, every 
anecdote, and every joke, however trivial. And yet such ma- 
terials as he has stuffed into this volume—personal narratives, 
newspaper cuttings, reports of speeches, and what not—sorely 
need the selecting and condensing hand of an editor. Mr. 
Coxwell hopes that his pages will at least ‘afford entertainment 
and instruction’: he would be a very destitute reader who 
should find in them much of either. 

Mr. Coxwell is ‘anxious to do full justice to Mr. Glaisher of 
the British Association in his persevering efforts and meteoro- 
logical observations, which commenced in the year 1862, and 
were carried on in various places for three successive years.’ 
To satisfy this anxiety Mr. Coxwell fills a large space with 
Mr, Glaisher’s accounts of their high ascents, taken from 
various journals. Mr. Glaisher will, no doubt, appreciate 
Mr. Coxwell’s compliment; but it is small satisfaction to 
the reader to find that the greater number of about 300 pages 
are but wrappage or padding for a friendly attention, and 
that Mr. Coxwell, however capable he may have been in his 
youth as a dentist, and however intrepid in his maturity as a 
balloonist, shows himself, when he writes of the occupation of 
his life—its perils, its successes, and its prospects—only vague 
and incoherent—gratis anhelans, multa dicendo, nihil dicens. 
Yet he need not feel humiliated, because he may have found, 
like many before him, that it is one thing to wish to write a 
book, and quite another ‘pair of sleeves’ to succeed in writing 
it; and he may reflect, for his comfort, that there are probably 
few writers of books who can draw a tooth, or lift a balloon 
seven miles in air. 

In the collected chapters of sea history, entitled /n Peri/ 
and Privation, Mr. Payn lets it be seen that his desires are 
towards a harrowing of his readers’ feelings: a harrowing 
which he conducts in a way more thorough than artistic. 
His stories are all true, and are truthfully set down; but 
that is hardly all we are entitled to expect from an accom- 
plished story-teller. He sets out with the idea that the simple 
narration of the facts of these shipwrecks and castings-away is 
of sufficient pathetic interest without any aid from those literary 
gifts which he employs so well. The result is a book which 
reads rather as if it were made up of newspaper cuttings. The 
stories themselves are of diverse interest. All are more or less 
tragic, and the result of reading them is a profound feeling of 
satisfaction that one lives at home at ease. To a sympathetic 
reader this feeling will be tempered by no small depression of 
spirits, induced by the horrors of drowning, starvation, slavery, 
cannibalism, and murder with which he has been made ac- 
quainted, Still, the compilation has its uses: it is a good book 
(o put into the hands of a boy who is suspected of a desire to 
run away to sea, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Queen among Queens. By Cameron Macdowall. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 

Caught at Last. By Dick Denovan, Chatto and Windus. 

Dolly. By J. H. M‘Carthy. Chatto and Windus. _ ts. 6d. 

Graham Aspen, Painter. By George Halse. Hurst and 
Blackett. 2 vols. 

/n Durance Vile. By the Author of J/o//y Bawn, Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Longmans, 
Green and Co, 

ee Clarke, By A. C. Doyle. Longmans, Green and Co, 
Ss, 

My Religion. By Count Tolstoi; translated by Huntington 
Smith, Walter Scott. 2s. 6d: 
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Romances of the Law. By R. E. Francillon. Chatto and 
Windus. 

The Fatal House. ‘Wy Alice Corkran. Chatto and Windus. 
Is. 

The Phantom Future. By A. S. Meriman. Bentley and Son. 
2 vols. 

Through Love to Life. By Gillan Vase. Smith, Elder and 
Co. 3 vols. 


TRAVEL. 


Glimpses of Feverland. By A. P. Crouch. Sampson Low and 
Co. 7s. 6d. 

The First Ascent of Kasai. By C. S. L. Bateman. Philip and 
Son. 2s. 


History. 


Galileo and his Fudges. By F. R. Wegg-Prosser. Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. 

Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. ‘English Men of 
Action’ Series. Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Media. By Z. A. Ragozin. ‘The Story of the Nations’ Series. 
5s. 

The History of Ancient Civilisation. By the Rev. J. Verschoyle. 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


VERsE. 
Dante: A Dramatic Poem. By Heloise Durant. Kegan Paul, 
Trench’and Co, 5s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Amusing Prose Chap-Books, chiefly of the Last Century. 
Edited by R. H. Cunningham. 

British Oratory. ‘The Victoria Library’ Series. Reeve and 
Ca 

Darwinism and Politics. By D. G. Ritchie. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Debret?s House of Commons and the Fudicial Bench. Dean 
and Son. 

Essays and Addresses. By Bernard Bosanquet. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 

Essays of Montaigne. ‘The Stott Library’ Series. David 
Stott. 3s. 

Parochial Directory for Edinburgh and Leith. By William 
Sinclair. 5s. 

The Earlier History of Bookselling. By William Roberts. 
Sampson Low and Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Government Year-Book. T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Pentameron. Wy Walter Savage Landor. Walter Scott. 
Is. 

The Quintessence of Socialism. By Dr. Schaffle. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. By J. Scott Keltie. Macmillan 
and Co. tos. 6d. 

ForeEIGN. 

Alfred Krupp. Non Diedrich Baedeker. Essen: G. D. 
Baedeker. 

Attila. Von Felix Dahn. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 

Borneo: Entdeckungsretsen und Untersuchungen. Von Th. 
Posewitz. 8vo. berlin: Friedlander. 15 m. 

Ethisches Wissen und ethisches Handeln. Von P. Hensel, 
8vo. Freiburg: Mohr. I m. 50. 

Extraia Evoluciéin del bacilo coma S. Dominguez.  4to. 
Valladolid : Hijos de Rodriguez. 8 pes. 

Francois Coppée: Phomme, la vite, et Tauvre. Par M. de 
Lescure. 18mo. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Geschichte der kathol. Theologie. Von K. Werner. 2 Aufl. 
S8vo. Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 8 m. 4o. 

Grundsiige der Psychologie. Von H. Lotze. 4 Aufl. 8vo. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 1 m. 70. 

LAnnée scientifique. Par L. Figuier. 325 année. 18mo. 
Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rechtvergleichende Studien tiber islam. Recht. Von T. Kohler. 
Berlin: Heymann. 6m. 

Réimische Rechtswissenschaft sur Zeit der Republik. Von Pro- 
fessor Jérs. Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 

Un Premier Amant. Par A. Silvestre. 18mo. Paris : Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 50. 
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EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 


TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a soni memory ; incalculable aid 


to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NV. Y. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.’—Rev. J. M. Mac- 


donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary. "—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’"—T. Tate, M.A. 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITH LY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


RUSGERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
_ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LiNnsEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TuRNIPs, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PorTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 











JOHN HUNTER, 
GLAZIER, 12 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 


Wtunpows CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 
Windows Cleaned by the _ at Spec fal Rates. 


TODD & CO., ( WREATHS. CROSSES, 


FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 


EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. icc Pac tial 








Pee orrant Tes eee BY SPE PT. 
TEA 
WITH STRENGTH AND FRAGRANCE, but without Astringency from 
Tannin, which often causes INDIGESTION. 
Prices—ts. 8d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 2s. 8d., and 35. 


GEORGE MURRAY & CO., Tea DEALERS, 32 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvivE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Env ResipentTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurG). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 2oth Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 

DEAR Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WiGcurT. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpinpurGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS Personatiy or py Letter, FREE, The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—io a.M. till 7 p.m. 3; Saturdays, 10 tiil 4. 








NDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN’S FUND. 


(SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, ) 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the COMMITTEE of M AN. 
AGEMENT held here TO-DAY—the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, p. Ds ie 
the Chair—the Names of Sixry-Four Applicants were placed on the Roll of Pein 
tants. The Committee believe they have rejected none who are entitled to receive 
aid from the Fund. 
On and after FRIDAY, 15th Marcu. Annuitants residing in or near Edinburgh 
may obtain payment on application to the SECRETARY, at this Office, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. The other Annuities will be paid, as usual, through local 
Directors. 
Mr. James CAMPBELL of Tullichewan, Sir AkcHD. Orr-Ewine, Bart yand Mr, 
ALEXANDER ALLAN, who retire by rotation, were re-elected Members of the Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year. The Committee stands as follows — 
The Rev. ANDREW THomson, D.D. (Broughton Place Church), 63 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. GeorGeE Puitip, M.A. (St. John’s Free Church), 52 Blacket Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Norman Macteop, D.D. (St. Stephen's Church), 7 Royal Circus. 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. ALEx. Wuryre, D.D. (St. George's Free Church), 52 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Jounn M‘Murrrir, M.A., 14 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. FE. Betcompe (St. Mary's Cathedral), 14 Merchiston Avenue. 
Edinburgh. 

Joun Cook, Esq., W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Joun Kennepy, Esq. of Underwood, W.S., 71 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

WittraMm Rosson, Esq., 8.S.C., 8 George Street, Edinburgh. 
The Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D. (Renfield Free Church), 8 Lynedoch Place, 
Glasgow. ‘ 
The Rev. James Brack, D.D. (Wellington Church), 13 South Park Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

The Rev. J. MArsHaALt Lanc, D.D. (Barony Church), 5 Woodlands Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

The Rev. Freperic C. Rinceway, M.A. (St. Mary's Episcopal Church), 13 Gros- 
venor Terrace, Glasgow. 

James CampsBe Lt, Esq. of ‘Tullichewan, Dumbartonshire, 

Sir ARCHIBALD Orr-Ewi1nG, Bari., M.P., of Ballikinrain, Killearn. 

ALEXANDER ALLAN, Esq., 2 Park Gardens, Glasgow. 

WitiiaM G. Bracke, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 1 Belhaven Terrace, Glasgow. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge receipt of the following LEGACIES 

during the past year: 
Misses Jane C. and Janet Lang, Largs, per Messrs. J. E. Douglas & 


Mitchell, W.S., Edinburgh, £1000, less Legacy-duty, ‘ . £900 0 o 
John Grigor, Esq., M.D., Nairn, per Messrs. Cameron & Allan, 

Solicitors, Elgin, £1000, less Legacy-duty, . goo 0 0 
Miss Marion Fisher Dickson, Morelands, Edinburgh, per Christopher 

Douglas, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, . 500 0 0 
George Murray, Esq., C. he Edinburgh, per Messrs. Rem ild & Rit hie, 

$.S.C., Edinburgh, . §00 0 0 
Miss Janet Anderson, Maryfield, Edinhergh, per Sins, R R. Shaqeen 

& Lawson, W.S., Edinburgh, £300, less Legacy-duty, . 270 0 0 
Mrs. Cosmo Gordon of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, per Messrs. C. & P. H. 

Chalmers, Advocates, Aberdeen, : é ‘ . . 250 00 
Miss Jean Davidson Russell, Kirkcaldy, per Messrs. Gibson & Spears, 

Solicitors, Kirkcaldy, . ° 200 0 0 
Miss Christina Howden, St. Laurence House, Haddington, per ‘Messrs. 

Scott & Glover, W.S., Edinburgh, . ‘ ; - 200 0 
Miss Agnes Wright, Clifford Park, Stirling, per bees. Moncrieff, 

Barr, Paterson, & Co., Solicitors, Glasgow, ‘ ; - 200 0 0 
Miss Margaret Alison Mitchell, Stirling, per W. H. Burns, Esq., 

Solicitor, Falkirk. Composition on Legacy of £300, ; . 18819 6 


Mrs. Mary Rutherford, per Messrs. Stuart & Stuart, W.S., Edinburgh 100 
John W. Tawse, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, per Messrs. Tawse & Bonar, 


W.S., Edinburgh, £100, less duty, . : go 9 0 
Mrs. Agnes Ramsay Smith, Aberdeen, per isis. iments t & Mac- 

queen, Advocates, Aberdeen, to account of £90, _—. : ; 66 13 4 
Miss Donaldson, Ayr, per Rev. C. G. M‘Crie, F.C. Manse, Ayr, ‘ jo 0 0 


Miss Mary Webster, Queensferry Street, Edinburgh, per Messrs. 
Whigham & Cowan, S.S.C., Edinburgh, to account of Legacy of £50 40 © © 
Miss Margaret J. Leslie, 5 Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh, per James 


Wallace, Esq., Solicitor, Alloa, ’ , : ; ; 270 0 (0 
Miss Margaret Duguid, of Newlands, Aberdeen, per Messrs. Simpson 
& Cruden, Advocates, Aberdeen, ; : : ; 19 19 


Miss Elizabeth Gibbon, 152 Crown Street, Aberdeen, per Messrs. 
Simpson & Cruden, Advocates, Aberdeen, £19, 19s., less Legacy- 


duty, > 1719 1 
Mrs. Janet Rose, ivdien, per Mesera. Gilmour { & Christie, Soliciors, 
Irvine, £10, less Legacy-duty, . : . - 9 0 0 


£4522 10 5 
Also the following DONATIONS :- 


Anonymous, . . £25 090 

Charles Forbes, Esq., a Ryde, Isle of W ih, per Mrs. ‘Dunlop 
of Annanhill, Kilmarnock, » . F . 12 2 
arn Perth, . ° ° 10 0 0 
3alance of Estate of a deceased Menlo. : ‘ F ° 5 13 0 
Ladies’ Working Party, West Church, Aberdeen, , ; ‘ 5 0 0 
J. W. F., London, . ‘ r 5 00 
+ 0 O 


Trustees of the late Miss a 1 sisi, per Miss Wr right, 

Since the formation of the Society in 1847, it has distributed One Hundred and 
Fifty-nine Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-one Pounds Fifteen Shillings amons 
its Annuitants. The minimum rate of Annuity has been raised from £5, at which 
it was originally fixed, to £8, at which it presently stands. Annuities range from 
that amount to the Special Annuities of £20 and £25. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the SECRETARY, who will also be glad to receive the names of Ladies willing to be- 
come Collectors in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and throughout the Country. 

J. T. MACLAGAN, Secre/ary: 

6 Nortu St. Davin STREET, 
EpInsurGH, 25th February 1889. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
B No. 881.—MARCH 1889.—2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

MINICOY: THE ISLAND OF WOMEN.—Conctusion, 

FALSTAFF’S DEATHBED. By Dr. C. Creicuron. 

LADY BABY. Cuaps. X.-XIV. 

LOVE, LOVE EVER! From GERMAN OF F. FREILIGRATH. 

TRANSLATED BY Sik THEODORE MArtTIN, K.C. . 

FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

A TALE OF THE BULL-RING. 

RAILWAYS—THEIR FUTURE IN CHINA. By W. B. Dun cop. 

GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

THE OLD SALOON—7HE PRINCE OF WALES’ SPEECHES 
AND ADDRESSES.—LETTERS ON LITERATURE, BY 
ANDREW LANG.—THE CAREER OF MAJOR GEORGE 
BROADFOOT, C.B.—THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

IN VINCULIS. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE. 





SECOND EDITION. 
~ r , . rr . 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

Contents -MAJOR BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI. With 
Map and Plan of Camp.- -LADY BABY. Cuaps. VII,-IX.—MINICOY: THE 
ISLAND OF WOMEN.—SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By a 
Prison Vistror.—TITUS OATES. By Rosert K. DovGias.—WHY I 
BECAME A LIBERAL UNIONIST. By Georce Brooxs.—A PHILAN- 
THROPIST: A TALE oF THE VIGILANCE COMMATTEE AT SAN FRANCISCO.— 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By M. O. W. OttrpHant.—LOCAL GOVERN. 
MENT IN SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON, 





TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


.* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 

UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
LicHTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, tos. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


S L © A SB & > O NW, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





WaGGons, LorRiEs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


\V ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. tucssrwe tec: 


Sel ed 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE 


Yi a 8 OO A 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 





1D R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
; DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 






fh 
yt nay, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
eee FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


- 2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH, 





On March 15th will be published Volume I., 512 pp., 
square 8vo, cloth, price 6s., to be completed in 


Fight Quarterly Volumes. 


BLACKIE’S 


MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects 
and for all Readers. 


WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND A SERIES OF MAPS. 


Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of ‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,’ etc. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA has been designed as a handy- 
book of reference for all readers. It presents its information in 
CONCISE AND TERSELY WRITTEN ARTICLES, comprised in EIGHT 
COMPACT VOLUMES, issued at a very moderate price. It is thus 
well adapted for every-day use and ready reference, and will be 
specially valuable to those who, through the pressure of their daily 
occupations, can spare little time to acquire information on the many 


topics with which they desire to become better acquainted. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA, while by no means neglecting 
things that belong to ancient times, devotes its strength mainly to 


matters which pertain to the present day and to the MODERN world. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA is fully abreast of the times on the 
wide range of subjects upon which it touches, the best and most recent 
authorities, British and Foreign, having been consulted in compiling 
the articles. Practically it FoRMS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF, and fur- 
nishes information on all classes of subjects,—Literary, Historical, 
Biographical, Mercantile, Political, Geographical, Technical, and 


Scientific. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA will, in short, be found in every 
respect amply to meet the requirements of every-day life, in that it is 
BRIEF, RELIABLE, LUCID, HANDY, COMPREHENSIVE, AND CHEAP, 


* * Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had at the 


Booksellers’, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-free, on application. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 OLD BaltLey, 
EDINBURGH anp GLASGOW, 
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areas 


SEND A POST CARD FOR 





THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES-— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708, 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME, 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. a 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are either a 
Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. : 





Tue MARCH NUMBER contrains— 


SONNET FOR A PICTURE. By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
WOOD-SOLACE. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. 
THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. By Professor PATRICK GEDDES. With Plate. 


SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—l. 
Eight Illustrations. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. By Mrs. GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO.—I. By PERCY STURDEE. With Six Illustrations by a 
HARRINGTON MANN and PERcY STURDEE. a 
ARTIST AND AUTHOR.—I. By EsMEé STUART. With /nitial by A. D. MACCORMACK. ig 
ETCHING AND ETCHINGS.—II. By FRANK SHORT. With Plate and Three Illustrations in Text by J. 
M‘NEIL WHISTLER, MORTIMER MENPES, and FRANK SHORT. _@ 
THE MUSICAL AMATEUR. By JAMES OLIPHANT. With Initial by A. D. MACCORMACK. 'f 
MUSICAL LIFE IN LEIPZIG. 3 
THE CONCERT SEASON IN GLASGOW. a 
THE GHAIST O’ DENNILAIR. By ‘ WILD ROSE.’ 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTINC. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
NOTES. gg 
PLATES. | 


‘THE SNAKE-CHARMER,’ by ARTHUR MELVILLE, A.R.S.A. 
‘EXTERIOR,’ reproduction of Etching by JAMES M‘NEIL WHISTLER. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Sketches by HEcTOR CHALMERS: A Royal Decoration: Inchmahome, A.D. 1548, by CHARLES MARTIN Harpig, A.R.S.A. 
Alma—Advance of 42d Highlanders, by RoBeRT GiBB, R.S.A. Linn Mill, near Alloa, by LAWTON WINGATE, R.S.A. i 
November, by W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A. ‘Coming in with the Tide,’ by J. CAMPBELL Nosie, A.R.S.A. Ben Vourie, | 


Loch Awe, by JOHN SMART, R.S.A. Sketches by the Artists :—Bark Peeling, by W.S. MACGEORGE. Mare and Foals, 
by WILLIAM WALLS. 


BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO. 


Anticoli-Corrado, by HARRINGTON MANN, General Post Office, by Percy StuRDEE. ‘ Dammi un Soldo!’ 
Century Window ; Street in Anticoli-Corrado; Swineherd, by HARRINGTON MANN. 
f the Thames Series, Reproduction of Etching by JAMEs M‘NEIL WHISTLER. Figure of Girl, Reproduction of Drypoint 


Etching by MORTIMER MENPES. Tail-piece, Reproduction of Etching by FRANK SHORT. Initial Letters, by A. D. 
MacCorMACK. 


A Thirteenth 








atsman says—‘It is an Illustrated Magazine competing with the same class of London Monthlies, though going beyond them in 


‘operations. The contents of the magazine may be spoken of in terms of approvel. There is a lavish prodigality displayed in 
ill-page plates.’ 


sgow Herald says—‘ This magazine is earning for itself a place in the esteem of all art lovers.’ 
‘1st says—‘ This is a very fine number (No. 3), in fact the best of the illustrated Art Monthlies.’ 
demy says—‘ The literary notes offend by their ostentatious independence.’ | 
ety Herald says—‘ As good a shillingsworth as there is in the market.’ | 
held Ti elegraph says—‘ Luxuriously printed, and the plates are a pleasing illustration of the perfection which has been attained in 

tion. 

chester Guardian says—‘ The Scottish Art Review has here a field rich in material peculiarly its own.’ 

rpool Courier says—‘ The literary matter is of high quality throughout, and excellently varied.’ 





:oTTISsH ART REVIEW may now be had at any of the Railway Bookstalls in London, and at all the 
pri a way Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom. It is also published in Melbourne and Toronto. 


f Back Numbers and Plates will be forwarded on application at Publishing Office. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Concentrated Coc ' 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-— STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 
a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


e@ TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


KITCHEN RANGES. 
CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s, TO £18, Ios, 



















——— 





COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, 10s. TO £8, 10s. 














Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 








<____y - AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
— 85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Mipowet’s CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 








Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA. RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. a a oe DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC, 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


| Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 
- ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 








i ' 60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
CRANSTON & -ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE ‘LIST. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woots, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excejent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bojdered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & EL JOT, the 
Sole Makers. : 

CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Jarpet is 

Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 
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a PRICE PRICE 
a 7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 12 ft.——by Oft.. . . M19 6 
{ 9,—by6,, ... 110 | 2,,——by10,,6in . 25 6 

' 9,,—by7,,6in.. . 146 | 12,,—byl2,, .. .*212 6 
9,—by9, ... 106 | 8,,6inbyt?, .. f 28 6 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 11446 | 1,,——byi, ... 36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, ERINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press 
Published by JoHN DouG as, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 




















